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_ PROFIT IN FLAXSEED. 


: From the expression heard from farmers almost every 
_ day, one can readily learn the value of the flax crop to the 
3 agricultural interests of our state. With a crop running 
from twelve to twenty bushels per acre, and our oil mill 


that more flax be raised. 
much larger acreage sown.—Mankato Register. 


Next year will likely see a 


RUINS OF WELLS’ ELEVATOR. 


In our November issue we published a short item re- 


F company paying $1.30 per bushel for all they can get, the | garding the burning of the Wells’ Elevator at Buffalo, 


WHEAT TO STORE. 


There is considerable wheat picked up now to ship out 


to other points, says the Minneapolis Record, where the 
grain is to go into store to earn storage for the empty ele- 
vators. 
prices of the near and distant futures, there is a rich field 


As there is a wide difference now between the 


ae 


7 
. 


profit of the land sowed to flax is much greater than from 
any other crop. This crop brings hundreds of thousands 
_ of dollars to the farmers of the West every year, and in- 
stances are not rare where men who had struggled along 
for years with wheat and other crops, making little finan- 
cial progress, have grown comfortably well off by sowing 
largely to flax. So long as flax is imported to this coun- 
try the farmers need not fear an over supply of the crop. 
“The Mankato linseed oil mill has been one of the greatest 
lessings to the farmers of Southwestern Minnesota that 
they possess, and it has always been the companies’ desire 


RUINS OF WELLS’ ELEVATOR AT BUFFALO, N. Y. 


N. Y. With this issue we are enabled, through the 
courtesy of the Roller Mill, to present to our readers an 
illustration of the ruins of this structure, which originally 
appeared in the Illustrated Buffalo Haupress. 

The Wells’ Elevator, which was the property of the 
Western Elevating Company, was located on Buffalo 
Creek. Over 250,000 bushels of corn, together with other 
grain, were destroyed with the elevator. 


The Hessian fly appeared in a number of districts of 
Kansas during the last of November. 


eel 


in it to work. The money paid receivers, heavy interest 
and the storage too, is paid for at a high rate. There is 
no better security possible for money to be loaned on than 
wheat in store. It has the right to demand cash differ- 
ence in case of depreciation, while with proper insurance 
against fire there can be no safer loan. 


When you think of an invention which you intend to 
patent, avoid showing it until you have secured your 
patent. Many valuable inventions have been lost to their 
designers by a lack of prudence in this regard. 
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WHEAT CULTURE IN IOWA. 


A correspondent of Country Gentleman says: Wheat 
culture in WesternIcwa has been thoroughly revolu- 
tionized in the past two decades. Twenty-two years ago, 
when I first came here, the method of putting in wheat 
(spring) was slovenly in the extreme to one coming here 
from a state where success was obtained only by the 
good husbandman who practiced the very best methods 
of culture. The farmers here raised bountiful crops of 
spring wheat upon prairie sod that had been broken in 
June previous to the spring when sown, by merely har- 
rowing lightly once, and sometimes twice, after the seed 
had been sown broadcast. Many instances are known 
where good crops have been raised among cornstalks, 
where the only work done to the ground was running a 
stalk-cutter over the field after sowing. 

Several years ago B. F, J.,in an article in your col- 
‘umns, attempted to account for, or explain why, spring 
wheat failed in Illinois, but Iam not fully persuaded 
whether it was due to climatic changes or soil robbery, 
but believe both to have effected it. Spring-wheat 
growing has been abandoned with us, and winter wheat 
cultivated in its stead. Very hardy varieties have to be 
obtained, else failure follows. The varieties that will 
stand our climate and soil at present 
are Turkish, Little May and Golden 
Cross. Many of the old, reliable 
sorts grown in Ohio and Pennsylva- 


O-—— 


the most reliable varieties of winter wheat which we | PHILADELPHIA’S GRAIN TR ADE. 


have tested.” 


GRAIN DUMPING APPARATUS. 


In the shipment of grain in railroad cars, when the 
grain is shipped in bulk, it must often be shoveled into 
wagons to be hauled to the mill or place of storage. 
Where long trains of loaded grain cars are standing, the 
removal by simply shoveling is not only very tedious, but 
laborious. What is needed is quick and safe means for 
opening discharge orifices in the bottom of the car, by 
which the grain or other like material will be discharged 
into the wagon beneath, to fill it in a few seconds of time. 
To meet this demand D. R. Springer of Philadelphia has 
invented an apparatus which he claims overcomes all dif- 
ficulties and does its work quickly and effectively. 

In this apparatus, which we illustrate herewith the in- 
ventor has carefully considered two very important points, 
viz.; convenience and safety from premature, or acci- 
dental discharge during transit. The illustrations afford 
a plain view of the car bottom with the discharge orifices 
and valves arranged in series, ani the transverse actuat- 
ing shaft with its connecting rod mechanism, by which 
the whole series of valves may be ica te5 operated. 


The boycott which the Pennsylvania Railroad has dé. 


clared against the grain trade of Philadelphia is having & 


telling effect upon the export business which but a short 
time ago was so flourishing. It is not six months since 
the wharves at the grain elevators were crowded with 
steamships waiting to receive cargoes of corn and wheat 
for European ports, but today there is not one. 


New 


York, by reason of its railroad and canal competition, is 
doing a splendid business, but Philatel phi is doing really 


nothing. 

It isa humiliating fact that there have been days dur- 
ing the past few weeks in which not a single carload of 
grain arrived in Philadelphia. There have been other 
days in which the consignments only amounted to one or 
two cars. During the week ended last Saturday only fif- 
teen carloads of grain were brought to this city. Balti- 
more in the same time received forty carloads, while New 
York's receipts by rail and canal amounted to about 3,000 

carloads. In other words, where Philadelphia received 
one carload of grain 187 went to New York. 

In the week preceding, from Nov. 1 to 8, Philadelphia's 
receipts of grain’ were only twenty-five carloads, while 


Baltimore got sixty-flve and New York, by rail and canal, 


1,800 carloads. The same wretched 


proportion has existed for weeks 
past. 


He 


nia cannot be grown here. IJ had 
this season Turkish, Little May, 


nr 


The full significance of these fig- 
ures can only be grasped when it is 
remembered that six months ago 


Michigan Amber and Mediterranean, 
of which the two latter varieties 
winter-killed. 


d 
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Philadelphia was doing almost as 
large a grain export trade as New 
York or Baltimore. In the first five 
months of the year, of the grain ex- 


There is one thing requisite to the 
successful growing of winter wheat 
in this part of the United States that 


ported from this country, 15,000,000 
“bushels in round numbers went from 


can hardly be accepted by the farm- 
ers who have been so long engaged 
in slip-shod farming, and that is that 


Philadelphia; 18,000,000 bushels 
from Baltimore and 20,000,000 
bushels from New York. This was 
a wonderful improvement for Phil- 


it requires a firm seed-bed well pre- 
pared, and that it should be drilled. 


Press drills are preferable to the hoe 
drill for this soil. 

I sent Director R. P. Sheer, Expe- 
riment Station Agricultural College, 
Ames, Iowa, four bushels of Turkish 
wheat, of which he says the follow- 


adelphia over the corresponding 
period of 1889, when this city’s ship- 
ments were but 2,000,000 bushels, 
and it was hoped that the gain was 
to be permanent. 

The old malign influences have 
been at work during the past six 


ing regarding his experiments: 

“Tast fall I sowed seven varieties 
of winter wheat broadcast in a corn 
tield, where no weeds had been al- 
lowed to grow. The wheat was cov- 
ered with a five tooth cultivator and 
a common hoe, The names of the 
different kinds of wheat were as 
follows: Turkish wheat, Golden 
Cross, Red Fultz, Ontario, New Monarch, 
caster and Deitz Longberry. The seeding of the first 
named variety was done September 4th, and all of the 
other kinds were sown ten days later The Turkish 
wheat stooled well and covered the ground; while the 
later seeding of the other kinds prevented their stooling 
so well. The Turkish and Golden Cross wheats came 
through the winter in excellent condition; but in many 
places the other kinds showed signs of injuries on ac- 
count of a lack of protection. No rust appeared on the 
winter wheats untilabout the 28th day of June, when 
they were so nearly ripe that it injured them but little. 
They were harvested on July 3d, when I estimated the 
yield of the Turkish wheat at twenty-four, the Golden 
Cross at twenty, andthe other kinds at from twelve to 
fifteen bushels per acre.” 

He has come to the conclusion that all 
spring wheat are unreliable in Iowa, and should be dis- 
carded on account of their liability to attacks of rust. He 
closes his report of his wheat experimentsin Bulletin N 
10 in the following words: 

“We cannot speak positively in regard to winter 
wheat; but the results of our experiments indicate that 
the hardiest varieties may be grown successfully on well 
drained soils if they are mulched sufleciently to prevent 
the ground from thawing during the first warm spells 
in the spring. There is no better mulch than a 
dense growth of wheat blades, which can be secured 
generally by sowing wheat about the first of Sep- 
tember in the northern half of the State and a little 
later further south, The Turkish and Golden Cross are 


Ful- 


varieties of 


months, however, and since June 
there has been little chance for ship- 
pers to do any business here. 
the year up to Noy. 10, Philadel- 
phia’s total shipments of grain 
amount to 17,000,000 bushels, while 
Baltimore shipped 23,000,000 bush- 


GRAIN DUMPING APPARATUS. 
The orifices through tae car floor are lined or bushed with 


metal rings. The valves are provided with trunnions 
that project into boxes or bearings in the rings. The 
lower face of the tilting valves has an integral arm ex- 
tending divergently downward, this arm being perforated 
near its end for connection to the rods. The actuating 
shaft is centrally placed, and is provided with oppositely 
extending arms, to which the valve rods are connected. 
A second transverse shaft is journaled near the actuating 
shaft. This shaft is provided with short arms that con- 
nect with rods, the movement of which will bolt or un. 
bolt the entire series of valves, and can then be opened in 
the manner already indicated. This second shaft is pro- 
vided with a locking arm that engages in the inside of the 
outer car sill. The disposition of the discharge orifices 
is such, that the great bulk of grain will be discharged 
without the necessity of shoveling it to the openings. 
This also obviates the necessity of making inclined bot- 
toms to ths cars, and allows the application of the attach- 
ment to any ordinary box car now in use. This thorough- 
ly practical invention should receive the immediate atten- 
tion of railroad men and shippers who would profit 
greatly by its adoption. 


The Jerusalem corn, which is becoming so popular in 
Western Kansas, was introduced by a Finney county 
farmer, who received two grains of it from‘a missionary 
from Palestine. The grains are pure white and nearly 
flat. It grows better without moisture than with it, and 
only fails when the hot winds neglect to put in an appear- 
ance.—Kansas City Star. 


els and New York 34,000,000 bush- 
els, or just twice as much as Phila- 
delphia. While this city increased its shipments by 
2,000,000 bushels, New York's increase was 14,000,000 
bushels, and Baltimore’s 5,000,000 bushels. 

As long as Philadelphia is practically dependent upon 
the Pennsylvania Railroad for through Western traffic it 
may expect t> see its business thus crushed. A compet- 
ing line, such as the Lehigh Valley Railroad, wou'd be 
of inestimable value to the trade of the city. During the 
week ended last Saturday, in which but 15 carloads of 
grain came to this city, the Lehigh Valley Railroad car- 
ried to New York 214 carloads, and in the previous week 
99 carloads, or nearly four times as many as came to 
Philadelphia that week. With a terminus in this city, 


For 


the Lehigh Valley Railroad could do much to give to 


Philadelphia that competition which it so imperatively 


needs if its trade is not to be entirely crushed out by the | 


great corporation which it has fostered.—Philadelphia 
Record. , 


The exports of breadstuffs for the month of October 
were valued at $8,343,703; for the four months ending 
Oct. 31, $36,997,930, and for the ten months ending Noy. 
1, $119,037,613, against $11,559,569, $44,528,594 and 
$101,758,303 for the same periods respectively of 1889. 
The exports of breadstuffs during the four months end- 
ing Oct 31 included 208,907 bushels of barley, 15,339,640 
bushels of corn, 696;087 bushels of oats, 260,289 bushels 


of rye, and 14,804,072 bushels of wheat, against 625,398 


bushels of barley, 22,527,811 bushels of corn, 1,061,900 
bushels of oats, 480,038 bushels of rye, and 18, 051, 154 
bushels of wheat for the corresponding period of 1889, 
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‘pass entirely through the warehouse, so 
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ARMOUR ELEVATOR AT CHICAGO. 


Although it is frequently claimed for newly constructed 
elevators that they are the largest in the world, the 
Armour Elevator on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway at Chicago hasa capacity greatly in excess of 
any other elevator under one roof. It can accommodate 
nearly 2,500,000 bushels. It is 550 feet long, 155 feet 
high, built of brick and surmounted by a five-story tin- 
clad cupola, as is shown in cut given herewith. 

It was erected at an expenditure of nearly $500,000. 
The outside brick wall is sixteen inches thick, and a fire 
wall two feet thick divides the building in the middle. 
All the iron doors in the fire wall can be closed by elec- 
tricity. On all floors there are electric push buttons com- 
municating with annunciators in engine room, and in the 
latter department there is also a fire pump with a capacity 
equaling that of four steam fire engines. Two hundred 
barrels of water, each accompanied by a couple of iron 
pails, are scattered about over different floors, also twenty- 
two chemical fire extinguishers. Forty-four fire plugs, to 
each of which is attached 1,000 feet of 24-inch rubber 
hose, together with fourteen fire alarm 
boxes, complete the apparatus for fighting ‘ 
fire. Once every week a fire drill is or- 
dered, the time for turning in an alarm 
for which is known only to the superin- 
tendent and the chief engineer. When 
the alarm is sounded every man takes his 
place, but. no water is thrown. One hun- 
dred men are employed inthe building. 

Power is supplied by a 1,000 horse 
power compound Corliss Engine. The 
main belt is of rubber, and is 200 feet . 
long and 5 feet wide. For starting and 
stopping the engine at a moment's notice 
a system of electric signals isin use. One 
hundred electric lights are placed in the 
building, also passenger elevators. 

One shipping and two receiving tracks 


ou) }, 
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that cars can be placed near to the re- 
ceiving legs, of which the building con- 
tains fifleen, each having a capacity for 
elevating 10,500 bushels per hour. Each 
receiving track can accommoda‘e twelve, 
cars, so that twenty-four cars can be unloaded at once. 

The first story is twenty feet in height. On the second 
which is called the bin floor, are 379 bins, or, since a por- 
tion of them are divided into three partitions, 428 recepta- 
cles in all, each 66 feet in depth, and made to hold from 
1,700 to 6,500 bushels, the latter figures representing the 
capacity of the 379 undivided cribs. Above this floor is 
the spout, turntable, or revolver floor. Around each 
spout are grouped in a circle a dozen or more funnels. 
The spout revolves and readily connects with these fun- 
nels, and by having a number of these revolvers grain is 
distributed to any of the bins. Next is the scale floor, 
where twenty-eight large Fairbanks scales do the weigh- 
ing, and then comes two shaft or machinery floors. 

Tn a small office on the scale floor is a long blackboard 
lined off into squares and marked with the number of 
each bin, as shown in our sketch of a section of the same. 
The grain is never moved without being first weighed, 
and this slate enables the weigher at a glance to tell what 


kind and how much grain he has on hand. 


To ship grain it is drawn from the bins into a hopper 
on the ground floor, taken up shipping elevators, twelve 


‘in number, and discharged into garners above the ship- 


sixteen dock spouts. 


ping scales, sixteen in number, and weighed by draughts 
of 500 bushels ata time. It is now run into a shipping 
bin, whence it is conveyed to the hold of a vessel, for 
which purpose there dangle from the side of the building 
On the land side of the elevator is 
along row of windows where wagons may be loaded. 
Cars are loaded on the shipping track by aid of an im- 


proved bifurcated car loader, so that both ends of the car 


OF hn 


are loaded simultaneously. 

The marine leg is 90 feet in length, vertical, consisting 
of an endless belt in a movable leg, to which belt is at- 
tached buckets capable of carrying eighteen pounds each. 
The elevator is carried on guides, and will lift sixty feet, 
taking grain from the hold of the largest propeller at the 
rate of 10,000 bushels an hour. 


Oats received at Chicago this year do not average over 
24 pounds to the bushel, and many shipments do not 


_ weigh over 15 pounds to the bushel. 
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BUCKWHEAT. , 


A correspondent of Country Gentleman, writing from 
Harford county, Md., in regard to buckwheat, says: ‘‘I 
wish to state that I never raised the so-called common 
buckwheat, but last season I sowed the Silver Hull, and 
one of my neighbors raised the Japanese. We took the 
grain to the same mill, and it required one-third more of 
the Japanese buckwheat to make 100 pounds of flour 
than it did of the Silver Hull, and the flour was much 
darker. It appeared to have a thicker hull and more of 
it than mine did. Millers whom I have heard speak of 
it, do not like the Japanese.” 

Another correspondent, writing from Sugar Run, Pa., 
says: ‘‘Buckwheat threshing in the fleld was finished last 
week, but some few farmers, unable to get a machine, 
unwilling to pound it out with flails in the old way, and 
fearing the good weather would not last, put their buck- 
wheat into their barns, to be threshed when they thresh 
their other grain. The practice is not considered a good 
one in ordinary seasons, as the moisture in the straw will 
dampen the grain in the mow, and sometimes cause it to 
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ARMOUR ELEVATOR. 


must. I have tried the plan several times when the straw 
was well cured, and we had plenty of barn room. Pains 
were taken to pitch the gavels on the mow loo ely with- 
out tramping, and when threshed at the beginning of 
winter the grain was found dry and uninjured. 

‘In answer to the inquiry of your Monroe county, Pa., 
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STORAGE SCHEME. 


correspondent, would say that nearly half the buckwheat 
raised in this locality was of the Japan variety, and that 
our millers pay the same price for it as for the common 
kinds, unless it is injured by sprouting. Owing to the 
kernels growing in such thick clusters, they retain moist- 
ure between them longer than the common kinds, and 
during the long spell of warm, wet weather, much of it 
sprouted—some before it was cut. I saw sprouts on 
some standing buckwheat nearly half an inch long. The 
common kinds that branch out more, with the kernels 
more scattering, did not sprout, except when a bunch 
fell down and the grain touched the ground. The crop 
was larger than usual, and a considerable proportion has 
been marketed. The millers are paying 40 cents per 
bushel for the grain, or $1.75 per hundred weight for the 
flour—the farmers keeping the bran and middlings to 
feed their cows. The latter is the wiser practice, and is 


becoming more general every year. The bran makes a 
good ration for milk production, and fed on the farm, 
tends to keep up its fertility.” : 

J. A. Wilthite of Morgan county, Ind., says: ‘‘The 
bushel of Japanese buckwheat sent me by the Agricult- 
ural Department at Washington has proven to be much 
better than our common variety, both in yield and honey. 
My bees have done extra well fromit. It is extremely 
prolific, and the kernels are very large.” 

There is a great diversity of opinion among the farm- 
ers as to the good qualities of Japanese buckwheat, and 
we would like very much to have the opinions of buck- 
wheat millers who have had experience with this variety 
of buckwheat. ic 


GRAIN BUYERS’ ESTIMATES OF 
CORN. 


Ina letter from Nebraska the writer says; “I am 
afraid you make some mistakes, and so does Mr. Dodge. 
There isan association called the Iowa and Nebraska 
Grain Buyers’ Association. For the last sixty days these 
people have had twenty-five, sometimes 
thirty, men in Iowa, Illinois, Indiana and 
parts of Ohio, These parties did not view 
the cornfields from a sleeping car window 
and guess at the yield, but went into the 
fields and counted the rows, and by this 
way of figuring they can come within 
twenty bushels of what is contained in 
each field. Their reports are nearly all in, 
and parties who haye been paying the ex- 
penses had their faces illuminated with a 
broad grin when they read Mr. Dodge’s 
report, wherein it said corn was a fraction 
under twenty bushels average for the 
country. The association figures it a 
fraction over sixteen bushels. Mr. Dodge 
also asserts that Nebraska has twenty 
bushels per acre. I think I knowas well 
as apy party who wants to boom land 
sales and furnishes those reports. We 
won't average ten bushels per acre, for 
‘west of the Missouri River eighty miles 
there isnocorn at all. Last winter the 
C., B. &Q. R. R. in Nebraska, according 
to a leading railroad official, shipped 500 cars -per day. 
Say the other four or five trunk lines shipped 1,000 cars 
per day; Western Missouri, Kansas and Western lowa 
approximately 1,500 cars more per day—in all, 3,000 
cars. Where are the short sellers on the Chicago Board 
of Trade going to get this corn this season? I assert that 
they won't get 100 carsaday. I know what Iam talk- 
ing about, for I am in the midst of these corn districts, 
and have just got back froma thirty days’ trip.” 

If it were in order, we might suggest to this writer that 
the large list of correspondents of the Department of 
Agriculture and the many hundreds who furnish such in- 
formation to the Price Current, all of whom are residents 
of the localities and regions represented, have as good 
facilities for careful examination of cornfields and fer 
making reliable estimates as to yield as these twenty-five 
or thirty paid representatives of an association of men 
having special trade interests to serve. Further, is it not 
as likely that errors below the mark are as liable to occur 
in the calculations of these special commissioners as that 
returns of resident correspondents in all districts should 
lead to overestimates?— Cincinnati Price Current. 


PRICES VARY. 


Non-resident operators especially should bear in mind 
that orders for the purchase and sale of grain, provisions, 
etc., in the Chicago market, says Chicago Business, cannot 
all be filled at outside prices. Not infrequently at the 
opening of a market, as well as at times when excitement 
runs high, prices vary materially in different parts of the 
various pits, and while buyers and sellers always aim to 
get best figures two men standing side by side frequently 
buy or sell at very different prices. Quick action is nearly 
always desired, and commission merchants aim invariably 
to do the best possible. But in times of excitement it is 
utterly impossible for every one to either buy or sell at ex- 
treme figures. We deem this statement of fact due to our 
merchants here as well as to the outside world. 


Statistician Dodge estimates that the total corn crop 
will amount to about 1,360,000,000 bushels. 
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ALMOND COUPLING FOR TRANS-|THE ALLIANCE AND ITS WARE- 


MITTING MOTION AT AN ANGLE. 


As the result of some years’ experimentation and care- 
ful elimination of imperfections as they were noticed, the 
inventor of the ‘device about to be described has suc- 
ceeded in producing a simple, effective and economical 
mechanism for transmitt!ng motion at an angle. During 
the period above named, the inventor hss modified the 
construction of his apparatus ina number of material 
points—notably in the method of lubrication, and in 
facilitating the placing of the coupling accurately in 


HOUSE SCHEME. 


The Washington dispatches announce that the Farmers’ 
Alliance people, jubilant over their recent victories in the 
South and West, will demand of the next Congress the 
passage of what is known as “‘the Sub-Treasury bill.” It 
is reported that they will listen to no talk of compromise 
measures, but that they must have all they ask for, and 
just as they ask for it. = 

What they want is this: That the General Government 
shall establish in the various states depositories or ware- 


State rights, strict constructionists and bent on lim- 7 


iting the powers of the Federal Government, should 
propose seriously that the Government should do 
something so far outside of its constitutional and 
legitimate functions. It is impossible to find anywhere 
in the Constitution the authority for the erection of these 
warehouses, taking care of them, and the issue of 
“money” based on the stuff deposited in them. If it were 
constitutional it would be unwise. The National Govern- 
ment has no money resources of its own—no private 
source of income. What money it spends first comes 
from the people in the form of taxes. Were the Govern- 


—— 


In respect of these impor- Sse 


ment to go into this visionary ware- 


position. 


house scheme the money, hundreds of 


tant practical features, it is claimed - : = 


that the invention has been satisfac- 
torily developed. 

Fig. 1 of our engravings represents 
the coupling suspended from the ceil- 
ing, and arranged as a right-angled 
counter-shaft, for taking motion from 
any point on theline shaft. ig. 2 
is the same, with the lower half of 
the frame removed; and Fig. 3 repre- 
sents the coupling receiving and 
transmitting motion. The operation 
of the device will be best understood 
by reference to Figs 1 and 2, wkcre 
it will be seen that the crank a'm 7 
is connected with the slide A by the 
ball D and arm C; the opposite crank 
arm is connected with the slide A in 
precisely similar manner. Revolving, 
one of the crank arms carries the 
slide A up the post B, giving to it 
also a jotative movement partly 
around the post. This motionis com- 
municated to the opp<site crank arm, 
and precisely as one of the crank 
arms may be made to carry the slide 
Aup and down and partly around 
the post B, so may the opposite crank 
arm, being fitted up in the same way, receive the motion 
and revolve in unison. 

Lubrication is effected by introducing good mineral oil 
into the lower half of the frame G, until the glass oil 
gauge shows about half full when the machine is not in 
motion. When in motion, the arms 
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FIG. 1, ALMOND COUPLING. 


houses, where the farmers may store their crops—their 
cotton, tobacco, wheat, corn, flaxseed, oats, barley, beef, 
pork, eggs, potatoes, and other products... Money ad- 
vances are to be made them by the Federal Government 


millions, spent for buildings and for 
guarding property would have to be 
raised first by taxes. As it costs the 
Government on account of jobbery, 
“‘sogering,” and extra men twice as 
much for buildings and for work and 
caretaking as it does private parties, it 
would be much cheaper for the farmer 
to continue keeping his crops in pri- 
vate elevators or in his own barn or 
crib. 


would be looked after less carefully 
and more expensively than if in pri- 
vate hands.. There would be more 
wastage, more stealings, more acci- 
dents more loss. The farmers would 
expect all such losses to be made 
good to them by the Government, 
which pays out now a hundred and 
fifty millions a year for the one item 
of pensions. It would find this new 
charge of hundre?s of millions a year 
a grievous one and would have to 
pile some pretty heavy new taxes on 
the people to meet it. 

If these public warehouses are to be built at all it should 
be done by the states. They, if any one, should attend 
to that business. Let Minnesota, or Dakota, or Kansas, 


or Iowa, if it sees fit, build warehouses for grain and 


on the credit of these farm products to be secured by cot- ' vegetables, Kentucky and Virginia for tobacco and hemp, 


and Alabama and Louisiana for cotton 


S and sugar, and the Carolinas for cot- 


FF, Fig. 2, in connection with the 
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slide A, will rapidly distribute the 


ton, rice, tar and turpentine. It is not 


oil over the interior of the frame, by 
which means it reaches the parts to 
be oiled. Enough oil passes over the 
shaft to lubricate the pulley bearing, 
the surplus being returned to the in- 
terior of the frame by a drip guard, 
a leather washer preventing the escape 
of oil beyond. 

In our engravings, the coupling is 
shown arranged as a_ countershaft, 
provided with two pulleys at right 
angles with each other, one of which 
isto be connected by belt with the 
main line, and the other with the ma- 
chine intended to be run by it. It 
will be seen at once that with such a 
countershaft any machine may te ar- 
ranged ina position exactly suited to 
its location, and can be run without 
the annoyances incident to other 
means for the same purp)dse. The 
puileys of this countershaft are fitted 
to run on a bearing which is solid 
with the frame, and through which 
the crank shafts pass, the outer end 
of the pulley hub being securely 
fastened to the crank shaft. By this 
means all the belt pressure comes on the frame and not cn 
the crank shaft. The object of this is mainly to relieve 
the ends of thecrank shaft of belt pressure, and to ob- 
tain as much bearing surface as possible. When it is in- 
tended to connect the coupling with the end of the line 
shaft, no pulleys are required, the connection being made 
in the ordinary way with shaft couplings. 

Three sizes of this device, capable of transmitting 5, 
10 and 20-horse power, are manufactured by the inventor, 
T. R. Aumonp, of 85 Washington street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FIG, 2. 


In Australia corn husks are utilized in the manufacture 
o! cloth and fine writing and printing paper. 
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ALMOND COUPLING, WITH LOWER HALF OF FRAME REMOVED, 


ton, tobacco, wheat, potatoes, eggs, beans, etc. These 
products are to be stored in the Governmental ware- 
houses till such time as the owners consider there is a 
good market-for their sale. The owner is expected then 
to withdraw the stuff, sell it, and pay back to the Federal 
Government the money it advanced, 

The theory is that if a farmer is not forced by his debts 
to throw his grain, cotton, tobacco, or vegetables on the 
market, but can get some one to carry them for him free 
of charges, and loan him money till consumers must 
have them, he can force them to pay him big prices. 

One serious objection to this scheme is that it is uncon- 
stitutional; and itis odd that Southern men, who aze 


the business of the Federal Govern- 
ment to look af er these commercial 
and storage matters. That which will 
suit the farmers of one state will not 
suit those of another, and hence each 
locality should look after these 1: cal 
affairs for itself, on its own credit, 
and out of its own taxes. 

But even if state constitutions per- 
mitted these sub-treasuries to be built 
andrun it would be unwise to do it. 
In the first place it would be class 
legislation, It would be taxing the 
town and village people for supposed 
farmers’ interests. If there are to be 
warehouses for the farmer why not 
for the manufacturer? Why should 
not cotton and woolen cloths and 
leather, pig iron, machinery, furni- 
ture, and ice be carried in Govern- 
ment, warehouses as well as cotton, 
corn, rice, tobacco, hemp, sugar, mo- 
lasses, peanuts and oranges? 
next place, the inevitable result of the 
issue of the billions of shinplaster 
“money” to the farmers would be 
financial convulsions and ruin of the 
country, It would bring down the United States to— 
the deplorable level of the bankrupt Argentine. It 
isimpossible to have a momentary spree which is not 
paid for by a terrible headache. Seeming prosperity 
might follow the first issues, but it would have to be 
paid for dearly soon after. 


If the Government were the guar- 
dian of these storehouses the property 


In the 
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What the farmers need and what they should try to : 


get is not Government warehouses where fires burn, cy- 
clones wreck, floods sweep away, moth and rust corrupt, 
and thieves break through and steal, but wider markets. 
A score of warehouses in every county would not help 


them a hundredth part as much as the removal of the — 4 
tariff restrictions which Latin-American custom duties — 
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grain than he grows: 


for ffve or even ten 


impose on American flour, pork, lard, butter, and canned 
food stuffs. If the Alliance members of the next House 
will work faithfully for Blaine’s wise reciprocity scheme 
they can dotheir constituents substantial good. If they 
secure the adoption of the vagaries they are advocating 
now, they will ruin them and the community utterly.— 
Chicrgo Tribune. 


A SPECULATOR’S WIFE. 


“Tawyer Bisbee” in an interview with a Chicago re- 
porter, dropped into a reminiscent mood and talked of 
things which happened during the war. He said a con- 
stant visitor at Camp Douglas, and particularly during 
the small-pox epidemic, was Mrs. B. P. Hutchinson, wife 
of the great speculator. I have krown the Hutchinson 
family for thirty years. They lived at 114 Wabash av- 
enue, between Washington and Madison streets. If ever 
a good, kind-hearted woman lived, it is none other than 
Mrs. Hutchinson. She made daily visits to the camp, 
bringing flowers and dainty morsels for the sick soldiers 

_ and administered to their wants to the very extent of her 
purse. She was perfectly fearless and mingled among the 
small-pox patients constantly, although she had never had 
the disease and stood in imminent danger. ‘‘Old Hutch,” 
as you disrespectful boys call the old man, used to be in 
the flour business on South Water street and was con- 
stantly kicking about the money his wife spent on the sick 
people at the camp. Ue claimed that he was not worth 
over $5,000 then, all told, and that his wife’s extravagance 
in carrying out her philanthropic ideas cramped his in- 
come greatly. The Chicago Board of Trade was then on 
the corner of South Water and La Salle s‘reets. Mrs. 
Hutchinson is a very intelligent and refined woman. She 
came from Lynn, Mass., and is of one of the old Plymouth 
Rock families. I have always had the most profound re- 
spect and esteem for Mrs. B. P. Hutchinson. 


GRAIN WEIGHTS. 


We had hoped our last Legislature would have enacted 
a law fixing the standard weight per bushel of oats at 32 
pounds per bushel, as is the general custom among com- 
mercial bodies, in place of 26 pounds per bushel, and in 
this connection have to refer to the remarks of President 
Franklin Edson of the New York Produce Exchange: 
_ The standard bushel is today an anomaly in our own 
country, differing with the kind of grain. A bushel of 
oats in New York City means 82 pounds, while across 
the North River it means’ 30 pounds. The farmer who 
mea ures his grain by his half-bushel measure finds, when 
he gets to mill, that it has to be weighed. A grain mer- 
chant buys his wheat in bushels of 60 pounds, and pays 
freight by the hundred; he transships by ocean vessel and 
again pays freight by bushel. If it goes to Liverpool, it 
is sold by cental, if to London, by quarter of 480 pounds; 
to Hull or Newcastle, by quarter of 504 pounds; if to 
Dundee and some other places, by quarter of 496 pounds. 
The provision merchant buys his cut meats in Chicago by 
the hundred pounds avoirdupois; he pays freight to 
Great Britain by the ton of 2,240 pounds, and sells them 
by the hundredweight of 112 pounds.—Baltimore Jour- 


nal of Commerce. 


HOLDING FOR AN ADVANCE. 


If ayear since I had had a few thousand bushels of 
corn, oats or wheat for sale, says the Illinois correspond- 
ent of Country Gentleman, and had asked the advice of 
the grain dealer, the merchant, the average man of affairs, 
the politician, the lawyer and the farmer who feeds more 
“Shall I sell at the going prices,” 
—the reply of each and all would have been: ‘‘Sell by 
all means, for the general rule is, it is better to sell at a 
“moderate or even at a low figure than take the risk of fire, 
damage from rats, etc., etc.” On the other hand, had I 
confined my inquiries for advice to the aged, wealthy and 
experienced grain growers, they would have said: As 
far as concerns corn, hold it for 50 cents, and as for the 
other grain, more liable to damage, hold for a moderate 
advance only. There are perhaps 100 farmers to-day in 
Champaiga County who are holding—as they are able to 
hold almost indefinitely—from 3,000 to 10,000 bushels of 
corn each, for a better price than 45 cents and are almost 
sure to get it. These farmers say that when corn is har- 
 yested in a sound condition, and put into roof tight and 
well-ventilated cribs, it will keep without material loss 
years. The history of prices for the 


last generation shows that corn is almost certain to rise to 
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the price of 50 cents, and to stay there for months,'as 
often as once in four or five years, and wealthy farmers 
want no better property than to hold corn over for four 
or five years at that figure. ; 

Interviewing a local dealer the other day he expressed 
the conviction that corn would be worth 60 cents in first 
hands in Illinois within a year, and frankly said to some 
large holders standing round that he would not advise 
them to sell at the price ruling, viz.: 48 cents for old 
corn, 70 pounds in the ear, 


ECONOMY IN LUBRICATING OIL. 


Several processes have been devised by which the waste 
of oil used about various parts of machinery may be econ- 
omized. Where there is much machinery in use the item 
of lubricants figures largely in the expenditure. Of late 
years the old practice of turning the contents of the drip 
trays and receptac'es into the sewer has been abolished, 
and one improvement after another has resulted in the 
saving of from 10 to 60 per cent. of the oil formerly 
wasted. The latest of these contrivances, just patented 
by Mr. Robertson, of the firm of Hine & Robertson, 45 
Cortlandt street, New York, is in the form of a filter, 
for which it is claimed that every drop of oil which es 
capes from the machinery is saved. 


ROBERTSON’S OIL FILTER, 


Economy in the matter of oil has now been carried so 
far that even the greasy dirt on the waste and rags with 
which machinery is cleaned and polished, is recovered. 
The waste is placed in a vessel, steam turned on it and the 
grease and dirt carried down, leaving the waste clear for 
further use. The o'eaginous residue is placed in the filter 
and the lubricant recovered as pure as before use. It is 
pretty well admitted that lubricating and machinery oil 
lose but a trifle of their lubricating qualities in passing 
through the cylinders; consequently that portion passing 
out with the exhaust and what is collected from the drip 
pans, can be used over again. In the Robertson process 
the oi] and water and dirt, as collected, enter at the top, 
pass first through a finely perforated tray, depositing all 
large sediment, and then through two filtering cloths. 
The syphon carries off the water automaticaily, the oil 
being drawn off through the cock as often as the accum- 
ulation indicated in the gauge-glass may require. The 
lid and filtering trays are loose and easy to clean. 


DUPED SPECULATORS. 


Yesterday it was found that a man who traveled under 
the different aliases‘of Moses Montefiore, Isaac Crane and 
— Crayton, had been leading astray members of the 
Board of Trade. The community was shocked at this 
dis overy, and was not surprised that the fraudulent 
prophet had abandoned his comfortable home on Wabash 
avenue, If he had confined his pranks to simple coun- 
trymen, miners, or even innocent policemen just over 
from Europe, people would have forgiven him, as in some 
sense an elightener and educator of the bucolic or foreign 
character. But when a man comes to Chicago to read the 
minds, call up the past and tell the future of men who 
live on ‘‘futures,” it becomes a matter on which the wel- 
fare of society depends. 1t is bad enough to fleece the 
human sheep, but when it comes to skinning the bulls 
and bears of commerce the guilty party must not be 
allowed to escape.—Chicago Journal. 


The Illinois Board of State Agriculture reports the to 
tal corn crop of the-state at 160,000,000 bushels, or about 
88,000,000 bushels less than lass year, when the yield was 
248,000,000 bushels. The area ih corn was 6,150,000 
acres and the average yield about 26 bushels per acre. 
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WHY HE KEPT THE OATS. 


It was Saturday—a pleasant Saturday afternoon in a 
small country town. The oat crop was just coming in 
and a string of teams stood in line taking their turns at 
unloading their oats at the only elevator in the town. It 
was run by a Yankee, whose personal characteristics were 
known to every man in the country around except a new 
comer. The newcomer’s load stood third from the last in 
the line. It was late when his turn came. 

“What are you paying for oats to-day?” he inquired. 

At this question the two men behind him heaved hope- 
less sighs and drove away ia apparent disgust: 

“Wall, now, I'll tell ye,” said the Yankee, rubbing his 
pointed chin between his thumb and forefinger. ‘‘Ye 
see, a-h—ye know, a-h—ye’r a stranger here, ain’t ye?” 

eoYies. 

“Wall, I'll tell ye—ye see, a-h, we clean oats—an’ oats 
ain’t this year what they wuz last—got struck with the 
blight, ye see, but-——”’ 

‘But what do you pay for o——?” 

“Yes, yes—just as I wuz sayin’; oats ain’t No. 1 this 
year, an’ the year before they lodged, an’ the year before 
that they mildewed, an’, jes s’'I told the feller that run 
the place you’re on, the crop’s ben a failure fur off-an’-on 
five——” 

“But what will you pay for these o——?” 

The stranger was not permitted to finish his question. 
The Yankee had shifted his quid, braced against the hay 
scales, and begun with fresh vigor: ‘‘Just as I wuz 
sayin’—we clean our oats an’——” 

‘“‘For Heaven’s sake, man, how did you ever manage to 
propose to your wife?” : 

“Wall, now, I'll tell ye,” began the Yankee, with a 
smile. ‘‘Yesee, a-h—ye know——” 

“Yes; I’ve seen a good many Yankees and I’ve known 
a good many slow-combustion liars, but I’ll eat all the 
oats you ever told the price of if I ever saw such a one as 
you in all my days!” 

With this he cut his team with his whip and started 
home with his load. The last thing he heard, as he drove 
away, was: 

“Say, now—I'll tell ye——” 

But he never did, and after that when the stranger 
heard a man begin a story with, ‘‘Well, I'll tell you,” he 
moved on. 
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ELEVATOR CHARGES. 


A correspondent of the Miller's Review says: The ele- 
vators claim that they must receive 1 per cent. per bushel 
for transferring grain from railroad cars into vessels, cov- 
ering a distance of say 100 feet on the average. The ves- 
sels carry the grains from Chicago to Buffalo, a distance 
of 893 miles for 134 cents per bushel in the case of oats, 
and a fraction more for wheat, corn and rye. The ves- 
sels have to pay out of their freight $7 per 1,000 bushels 
for shoveling; weighing and trimming, which is more 
than twice as much as it costs the elevators with modern 
machinery to handle it through their houses. The eleva- 
tion of grain from cars and spouting it into vessels is an 
incident of the transportation to tidewater, and it seems 
that the elevator men are paid in undue proportion for 
their share of it. Grain shipped.out by railroad avoids 
change entirely, as such grain is transferred from one 
road to another free of charge; so the elevator charge 
stands as a tax against the vessel interest alone. This is 
not as it should be, and if the railroads entering Chicago 
stand in with the elevators in their fight with the Beard 
of Trade, the next legislature should see to it that they 
furnish warehouse room free to grain, the same as it is 
done on other commodities, or at least give the lake 
marine an equal advantage with the Eastern railroads 
with which they are in competition. 


Secretary Mohler of the Kansas Agricultural Depart- 
ment, says that the reports received by him show that the 
acreage of wheat sown this fall is much larger than ever 
before. He says this year’s crop made money for a great 
many farmers, and the result is they are turning their at- 
tention to wheat more generally than ever before. In 
Kansas last fall there was an acreage of 2,144,035 acres 
from which 27,940,401 bushels were harvested this year. 
He is satisfied that this fall the acreage will be increased 
at least 25 per cent. The increase is more particularly in 
Western Kansas, where corn and all other crops except 
wheat have proven a failure for the past three years. 


[We invite correspondence from every one in any way interested 
in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
the interest of the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


WISH TO SUCCEED, 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We here- 
with hand a postoffice money order for $1, for which 
please send us the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE for one year. We cannot do without it. 
Very truly, VANNERSON & Co, 


Commission Merchants. 
Augusta, Ga. 


a 


ARE KICKERS. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—The il- 
lustration in your last issue, entitled ““New Wheat and 
Old Rye,” isa dandy, and true to life. Several farmers 
who market their grain here and invariably kick about 
the price paid for grain, always take home a larger load 

f ‘old rye,” or some other intoxicant, than they are able 
to carry and walk straight. 

Tinclose $1 to renew my subscription, beginning with 
the December number of the grain dealer’s friend—the 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 

Very truly, T. T. Warre. 


NEW ELEVATOR. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:— 1 have 
very recently completed an elevator of 14,000 bushels’ ca- 
pacity, and a warehouse with two floors 50x100 feet, on 
one of our best business streets, located on the C. & W. 
M. R. R., with connections with all railroads centering in 
our city. Ihave put in two elevators, one for grain and 
one for beans. At present we are only handling beans. 
We are pickling and barreling beans at the rate-of a car- 
load a day, of 100 barrels, five bushels to the barrel, 
which keeps us hustling. We expect to handle all kinds 
of grain, including wheat. We have a 10-hotse power 
Otto Gas Engine, which we expect will do overwork; so 
far it has done nicely, When we get fully under way 
we will have a daily capacity of from five to eight cars 
a day, loading and unloading. I think the Ammprican 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE a very necessary article, 
especially if one is in the grain business. 

. Yours, W. T. LAMoREAUX & Co, 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


AMERICAN INSPECTORS IN CANADA. 

Kditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In answer 
to the question ‘‘what do the elevator men in Port 
Huron expect to gain by having the Umited States in- 
spectors, now stationed in Canada, withdrawn?” will say: 
We expect to have American points, like Port Huron, 
Detroit, Buffalo and others having facilities for handling 
grain, get the benefit that now goes to Canadian points 
like Midland and other places on Georgian Bay. 

As to the query: In what way and how would it affect 
through transportation rates on grain? we answer it 
would have no effect at all. The through rate by way of 
Canadian lines and American lines is the same. The 
Grand Trunk lake and rail rate by way of Georgian Bay 
points and Port Huron to the East is also precisely the 
same. The on!y people affected are those at Canadian 
points, At present they are reaping all the benefits from 
this traflic. The elevators—owned, no doubt, by railroad 
officials—are benefited, as also are Canadian tradesmen, 


labor, etc., to a large extent, resulting in the building up | 


of good-sized towns to the disadvantage of American 
towns and interests, and without any compensating ad- 
vantages whatever to any American interest. This is 
American traffic, destined to the Eastern states, and the 
government has, at the request of the Canadian roads, 
placed inspectors at Canadian lake points to facilitate this 
business. : 

In what way would the change affect the interests of 
the grain trade at large and specially Western ship- 
pers? It would have no effect whatever. The grain 
would go on the through rate just the same, the 
Canadian roads carrying what they could get of it in 
competition with the American lake and rail lines via 
Buffalo and Ogdensburg. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has been petitioned and 
the question is now pending before him for decision. 

The Canadian railroads competing for Western busi- 
ness all run to the St. Clair and Detroit rivers, and the 
same rail rates are charged from such points to the Hast 
as from Georgian Bay and other Canadian lake points to 
the same destination, The lake rate to such poiats being 
the same no interests other than Canadian are unfavorably 
affected by the change. 

Very respectfully, C. F. HARRINGTON, 

For Committee of Board of Trade. 
Port Huron, Mich. ; , 


SHORTAGES. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We have 
viewed with considerable interest the articles in the AMER- 
ICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, on shortages, and 
hope it will continue to agitate the matter; there is cer- 


tainly a chance for improvement; copy after the Mil- |. 


waukee system, for instance. 

During the last two years we have made it a rule to 
weigh everything in the cars, and consequently have kept 
a pretty close ‘‘tag” on our shortages. We could show a 
list of shortages that would astonish the natives, but 
must say, however, that within the last six weeks we 
have noted a marked improvement in the terminal 
weights, and only hope it will continue and save all this 
vexatious correspondence, claims, etc. 

Inclosed please find our check for $1, for which please 
send to our address the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE for one year. We find it a valuable assistant to 
our business, and it should be in the hands of every grain 
dealer. Wishing you success, we are 

Yours very truly, WEBSTER BROTHERS. 

Waucoma, Iowa, 


INFEASIBILITY OF UNIFORM GRADES. 


Editor American Elevator ard Grain Trade:—The dis- 
cussion of the uniform grading of grain had about ceased 
when Congress met again, and I presume that the many 
farmer representatives there will keep up a continuous 
clamor until a bill providing for uniform grades is passed. 
To satisfy the poor discontented farmers, who are just as 
prosperous as any other class of American citizens, I am 
in favor of Congress enacting a law providing that the 
Department of Agriculture shall establish uniform grades 
of grain. = 

The Funstan bill provided that the use of the uniform 
grades so established should not be compulsory. This is 
asit should be. Let those who wish try uniform grades. 
None of the present grades in use at the different grain 
centers should be abolished to make way for uniform 
grades. If the proposed uniform grades prove to be bet- 
ter suited to the business at one or more centers, and give 
satisfaction to those directly interested, they will soon dis- 
place the grades now in force. The natural laws of trade 
are superior to those of Congress, and if unincumbered 
will bring about the use of the best methods and the best 
grades. 

It would not be such a difficult matter to establish uni- 
form grades for corn, oats and barley, because the bulk 
of these grains sent to central markets from different dis- 
tricts do not have different characteristics. At most the 
varying characteristics noted in these grains from different 
d'stricts are not so marked and dissimilar as in wheat 
from different parts of the country. Even where the 
locality characteristics of these grains are so marked as to 
permit of their being easily distinguished, they will not 
diminish the value of the grain to the buyer, hence will 
not merit a grade different from that of like grain possess 
ing the same essential qualities, but from a different part 
of the country, Weather permitting, as good corn, oats 
or barley can be producejin one part of the country as in 
any other. 

With wheat it is quite different, and the quality of the 
grain produced in different localities varies greatly. 
Wheats of the same general outward appearance may pos- 
sess unlike qualities, and they frequently do. By de- 
stroying the form of the grain and analyzing the product 
the miller learns the per cent. of the wheat available for 
human food. Upon the value of wheat so determined the 
grade of wheat should depend. Millers that have had 
much experience with the wheat of any locality, know 
some of the milling qualities wheat grown in that locality 
invariably possess. The fact that wheat is such and such 
a grade Chicago, Duluth or St. Louis inspection, helps 
the buyer to determine some of its characteristics, so if 
we are to have uniform grades of wheat we must have 
spring and winter, hard and soft grades, and to the num- 


bers usually employed in classification we must ad 
name of the state in which it was produced, and re 
this same grade all the way from the producer to t 
sumer. 
Such a multifarious classification might secure the 1 
form grading of the same grain in the different n 
it passed through on its way from the producer to 
consumer, but it would take a dealer at central mar! 
lifetime to learn the different grades. With such | 
tem the owner of grain could, by perusing the di 
market reports, determine approximately the market 
of his grain, if he was competent to inspect his 
grain, 
No man, however, is competent to eapen! his 
grain. In spite of any good intentions he may hav, 

judgment will lean toward his own interest. F 
reason, among others, I ae the uniform grading 
is not feasible. 
The farmers claim that they could grade ihewr grat a 
store it, and then sell it to some distant miller for fut re. 
delivery, if we had uniform grades. It is not at all pro 
able that one in a thousand of our farmers would bi 
to find a buyer of grain so weak-minded, so inexp 
enced as to buy their grain according to their gradin 
Even disinterested experts frequently disagree as to 
grade of grain, and it would be almost impossible to 
three disinterested non-experts, who were not allowed 
communicate with one another, to agree as (o the grat 
of any grain. It is foolishness to expect a buyer to acce 
the grading of the seller when he knows that the seller is 
prejudiced against him and in favor of' himself. Buy 
will never do this. Few of them will now buy grain 
sample,from the producer unless he resides near by or 
a personal friend. The consumer will never make a prac- 
tice of dealing with the producer unless the producer. goe 
to him with his wheat or sends the wheat to him ne ex 
amination before purchase. 
Grain inspection is not an exact science, and it does not 
seem probable that it ever will be. Human judgment 
enters to a large degree into every inspection, and human 
judgment is likely to err, and is almost sure to err when 
exercised in the interest of one’s self. Even should we 
improve our system of inspection so much as to be able 
to classify it as an exact science, still I doubt if buyers 
would be willing to accept the inspections of the sellers. 
Sampling is an exact science, but, as I said before, few 
buyers are willing to accept the samples taken by pro- 
ducers as a fair representative of the grain he has for sal 
Dealers frequently sell to one another and to millers by 
sample, but the seller is always known to be reliable anc 
is held responsible for any difference between sample ind 
bulk of grain. 
As long a3 the government does not intentions wile ie 
present established grades I have not the least objection 
to uniform or multiform grades being established by the 
Agricultural Department, save that I dislike to see o 

statute books filled up with a lot of useless rot to “sali 
the aimless cravings of farmers. 
Hie haves re 


UNIFORM GRADING OF GRAIN. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I 
to say a few words in regard to United States Gover 
ment inspection of grain. 
In the very nature of business a purchaser of ree 
from farmers must buy on sufficient margin of profit 
cover not only cost of handling and transportation, 
also to include risks and losses from shortage and ing; 
tion; hence all losses from these causes naturally fall on 
the producer, though it isa great cause of annoyance 
the shipper. State inspection is largely controlled 
local Boards of Trade. The Chicago Board of Tr 
ecomposed of fully 90 per cent. of operators in wind onl 
The legislation of the Board is entirely in the interest: 


produces the food for the East; the traffic in food 
ducts is almost entirely inter-state, and the regula 
this inter-state traffic, together with the establis 
a basis of inspection and grading, surely is a proper 


that he sells, and the consumer what he buys; b 


not the case. At certain points the inspection is 
rigid, at others very lax—permitting manip 
adulterate food products and thereby injure 
ducers and consumers. There should be a univ 
dard of grading grain—as near uniform all oy 
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nited es as possible—and there is no power to do 
_ this except the Congress of the United States. A simple 
law vesting the power to regulate the inspection and 
rading of grain in the Agricultural Department of the 
overnment under simple rules prescribed by the secre- 
tary, would work incalculable benefit to both producers 
and consumers. 
The Illinois Grain’ Merchants’ Protective Society, and 
2 Kansas and Nebraska Elevator Association have rec- 
ommended the passage of a law to establish a uniform 
a standard of grading for wheat, corn, oats, barley and 
other grains, similar to the bill No. 11,895, introduced by 
Funston, and such a bill properly executed by the 
‘Secretary of Agricul ure would meet the approbation of 
farmers, shippers of grain, and consumers, who include 
_ all classes of residents. in the country, and the only ob- 
jectors would be the option dealers, the adulterators of 
grain and their friends. 
We thank you heartily for the stand you have taken 
with usin this matter, and trust that Congress will pass 
such a law at a very early date. 
3 Yours very truly, 8. K. Marston, 
Secretary Illinois Grain Merchants’ Association. 
Onarga, ioe 


ORT SELLING AND THE PRICE 
_OF GRAIN. 


4 An address to farmers and_ grain Fealors: delivered by 8. K. 

Marston of Onarga, Ill., Secretary of the Illinois Grain Mer- 
_ chants’ Society, before ‘the Troquois County Farmers’ In- 

stitute. ] 

An eyilhas gro vn up in our midst that ismore injurious 
‘thefarmers than high tariffs, trusts and monopolies 
bined; that reduces the value of your grain at least 5 
- to10cents per bushel; that has cost the farmers of the 
_ Northwest in the past ten years more than enough to pay 
national debt. I refer to the Chicago Board of Trade. 
re than nine-tenths of the Chicago Board of Trade 
in wind cnly (options). Less than one-tenth handle 


ginally, option business was simply purchases 
by the Eastern or interior miller or feed store man 
‘secure regular supplies at regular prices. It was 
ery convenient for the country shipper to contract with 
» farmer and sell for future delivery to supply this 
nt, aad the system resulted in regulating and equal- 
prices to a great degree. 
_ Parties could do this with some degree of safety, be- 
sause it was found that if a person was unable to get the 
racted grain in to fillthe sale he could buy curreat re- 
ipts, ani the purchaser, if he s» desired, could dispose 
‘any surplus to other parties. 
‘Solong as the value of these parcebanes and sa’es 
led only the value of actual productions, no great 
es resulted, and it was found that people could spec- 
ate all they desired on these actual amounts, Cases 
been recalled where a single 5,0090-bushel lot has 
passed around and filled forty to fifty sales and the 
‘epeated. 
As this business increased, the proportion of members 
followed the option busines3 exclusively increased 
rapidly. Large receiving houses gave up the hand- 
of country grain and devoted their talents exclus've- 
the option business. As the speculative element of 
oard incre2sed it soon formed a large majority of the 
ership. It b:came apparent, also, that the country 
it seldom speculated for a decline but always for 
advance. It was found that $100 would go farther 
td depressing values than $1,000 would toward ap- 
inting them. The membership naturally took the 
side, and the first lesson in the Board of Trade 
is: ‘Sell on the bulges and fill in on the breaks.” 
s not require a Solomon nor a Daniel to see that the 
of this must be to depreciate values. 
farmer must sell the bulk of his crop soon after 
ing the same. The consumer will not take his 
supplies at any price. The country dealer cannot 
e entire burden, but capitalists are able and will- 
old it, for a reasonable compensation, until thecon- 
needs it. Capital is very timid. It requires as- 
of security and profit, and many times when it 
mpted this it has found sho:t. sell-rs opposed to. 
as been obliged to succumb. Occasionally, when 
diions have appeared to warrant, capital has 
ld to sustain values; then comes the “‘tug of 
‘and then the cry is raised, ‘‘A corner.” 
eca ony evident that certain rules were necessary to 


YY 
protect ‘“‘short sellers,” and the Board promptly adopted 
all rules necessary for that purpose, eyen adopting rules 
to protect ‘‘shorts” in the middle of adeal. The rules 
on margins enable the city to shake out the country more 
easily, the clearing house and buying of deals and the 
settling of differences, instead of actual-deliveries, making 
it possible for a man with a sufficient amount of money 
fo ruin the entire country. 


Members of the Bard claim thatall these contracts are 
foractual stuff and the purchaser can secure the actual 
delivery of all that he buys. One instance will illustrate 
the fallacy of this. A prominent member of the Board 
of Trade sold McGeogh opt‘on wheat at $1.20 per bushel. 
When his wheat. came in the market had been forced up 
to $1.39. Instead of delivering his wheat on the sale 
made at $1.20. he sold it for $1.39 and refused to fill his 
sale at $1.20, crying ‘‘A corner.” The Board attempted 
to suspend him (they ought to have suspended him by 
the nezk), and he appealed to the courts. In the trial of 
the injunction suit he swore that at the time he refused to 
fill the sale at $1.20, but took $1.39 for it, the stuff was 
only worth $1.18 per bushel. Yet they claim that all 
transactions are bona fide, and a man will get all he buys 
if he wants it. 


This speculating in futures has increased more than a 
hundred fold dur.ng the past ten years. This short sell- 
ing has cost the farmers of the Northwest more than. 
enough to pay the nationaldebt and rendered our busi- 
ness very uncertain, forcing us to hedge in the city 
against stored grain in the country. It is claimed that 
this simply steadies the market; that we are benefited by 
being able to sell against our stuff in the *country; that 
when they sell it down they put it up in buying, 
but those who take this position are not cldse observers. 
The experience of the past two months gives this the lie. 
Look at the corn market. Prices advanced legitimately 
and without any manipulation from 40 cents to 5634 for 
May delivery. The country bought all they wanted and 
stopped. Then commenced the raiding and pounding, 
until the markets broke below stop-order points that 
th:ew vast quantities on the market, and broke it to an- 


-other stop-order point, and the resu't was the market was 


hammered down 8 ceats per bushel without any reason or 
cause whatever. There has been no time in the year 
when the demand has been stronger than when the mar 
ket was highest. The Eastern consumer accepted the sit- 
uation, and believed that prices were legitimate and even 
higher prices were expected. To-day corn is 10 cents 
lower than the circumstances actually warrant, or would 
have been had it not been for the raiding of the markets, 
The country grain merchants put up the prices but could 
not sustain them. They never enjoy:life more than 
when they are paying-their customers good prices, 

Within the last five years the systematic selling on the 
bulges and manipulating the breaks has enriched a few 
men until they now command untold millions, and their 
heels are upon the necks of the entire farming and busi- 
ness interests of the Northwest and in fact of the world. 
The Mark Lane Express, an English commercial paper, 
published an article a year or two ago showing that this 
short selling in this market was the great cause of the de- 
preciation of farm products of the entire world. 

At times these men dominate and control the markets 
of this country, and you who hold the grain supplies see 
ruin staring you in the face. You are asking yourselves 
where is the remedy, and echo answers ‘‘Where?” 

If you attempt to sustain markets by buying options, 
these fellows will sell you wind by the millions of bushels. 
If necessary, they can change the rules to clean you out. 
They can put up margins ‘‘until the cows come home,” 
and still they have more of the same to sell. 

Now, gentlemen, what business have these men, or any 
men, tosell the stuff in your cribs until you dispose of it? 
The farmers raise the grain, the grain merchant buys it and 
furnishes the money and facilities for handling it, and 
these men fix the prices. They tell the consumer: ‘Hold 
on; these reports of short crops are false. There are un- 
told millions of bushels to come forward. Just wait 
awhile and we will give it to you much cheapér.” The 
government guesses are utilized in the face of the most 
authentic information to produce the same convictions. 
I make the statement boldly that the actual conditions 
warrant and justify at least $1 per bushel for wheat and 
60 cents for corn, and these would be the ruling prices 
to-day were it not for this wrecking of the markets, 
The Board of Trade is one of our great institutions; but, 
gentlemen, there is no need that these fellows, who never 
handle a bushel, should sell every day more than Chicago 


handles in a. year, in order to have what they call an 
active business. Business! There is no business about 
it. Itis pure, unadulterated gambling, and not a square 
game, either. They load their dice and mark the cards. 
Thisis harsh language, but it is my honest belief, after 
studying the growth of option dealing from its birth un- 
til now. 

The country grain men are interested in this matter, 
and about all the actual, bona fide handlers of grain 
on the Board. A more honorable set of business men 
never associated together than the receivers of the Board 
—theone-tenth I have referred to. Our weights, sales 
and returns are the fairest, most prompt and correct of 
any market in the world, but the scalping element, led 
by the great millionaire wreckers, contains the worst 
thieves and swindlers in the world. 

At a recent meeting of these receivers the rule protect- 
ing short sellers was denounced in as strong langauge as 
Thave used. They were compared to the “‘boodlers,” 
called ‘“‘thieves and burglars.” They claimed that it was 
“criminal” to fleece the farmers by selling to depress the 
market with no expectation of ever delivering a bushel. 
They voted to repeal the rule June1. This was a mistake; 
every day it is allowed to stand is a crime against the 
c.untry. The country dealers are taking notes. This 
meeting was an acknowledgment that the Board of Trade 
actually controlled the value of the produce of the world. 

What isacorner? It is simply an attempt to sustain 
the value of products against those who would depreciate 
it. We compete in the markets of the world with the 
products of other countries, and the law of ‘‘supply 
and demand” must regulate values if allowed to have 
legitimate force and effect. 

No one ever attempts to run a corner until he is forced 
to in self-defense, and he never exp¢cts to make a profit 
on the cash stuff. A man bought 1,000,000 bushels of 
grain to carry as an investment. He was forced to buy 
18,000,000 of wind to sustain the value of the 1,000,000 
of actual grain. 

No man who has grain to deliver on his sales, or who 
has grain to sell, is ever hurt byacerner. Itis only theman 
who sells what he has not, and can’t get, who is hurt. 
He first forces the other to buy what he don’t want, and 
then complains because the other fellcw won’t let him 
have it back at less money. 

There is, however, another kind of a corner now being 
rua in Chicago to depress values. Justas surely a corner 
as any everrun; Unfortunately there is no limit to this 
wind. Who are being hurt by it? Every man who has 
a bushel of grain to sell. 

‘Farmers talk of overproduction. Limit production 
and you will increase values, ete. I want you to put this 
one thing in your -pipe and smoke it. The world has 
been producing grain for thousands of years, and has 
never yet accumulated a surplus that would give three 
months’ supply There is no need yet of limiting pro- 
duction. 

There is a principle in the unwritten or common law, 
acknowledged by all courts—whatever is contrary to pub- 
lic good is unconstitutional and unlawful. This short 
selling comes emphatically under this head, but there is 
no statute or penalty. Now, whereis the remedy? 

A bill was introduced during the last session of our 
legislature making it an offense punishable by fine or 
imprisonment, or both, for any person to sell farmers’ 
products unless the actual stuff was behind it. A farmer 
could contract his crop, the dealer could sell for future 
delivery what he had contracted of farmers, and these 
contracts would be prima facie evidence of the stuff be- 
hind and could be dealt in just as certificates of stocks 
are; speculation must be limited to the actual production. 


It looks now as if the farmers in Missouri would get $2 
a barrel for their corn. In this state corn is always meas- 
ured by the barrel. If a man should ask a Missouri 
farmer for a bushel of corn, he wouldu’t know what to 
make of it.— Kansas City Star. 


We have not expected to see wheat go below $1 at 
Chicago, but the money pinch discourages buyers and en- 
courages selling. Rece’pts of winter wheat are decreas- 
ing daily. We have expected the decline would start 
farmers toselling, as formerly, but itis more and more 
obvious that there is a concert of action on their part, and 
that their societies are exercising great influence over 
them in respect to selling their surplus: We are glad of 
it. We hope the farmers will begin to derive more ben- 
efit from their toil than they have done heretofore.— 
Toledo Market Report. 
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MUST DEPEND. _ UPON AMERICA. 


The Corn Trade News of Liverpool, in its issue of Nov. 
25, said: We have had a good deal of wheat during the 
last few weeks, but now winter is setting her seal upon 
the outlets of the great granary of the world. After this 
week instead of there being twenty ports shipping, there 
will be only four—Odessa, Sebastopol, Novorossisk and 
Sulina. Then, unless the continental demand diminishes, 
America and India will be called upon to cope almost 
alone with the weekly demands of Western Europe. 


OF GRAIN AT CHI- 
CAGO. 


Through the kindness of P. Bird Price, Chief Inspector 
o* the Illinois State Grain Inspection Department, we are 
able to give our readers an epitcme of the twentieth an- 
nual report of Chief Inspector of Grain to the Illinois 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission earlier than usual. 
The twentieth annual report of the State Grain In- 
spection Department includes its transactions from Nov. 
1, 1889, to Oct. 31, 1890. 
Tt has been the most prosperous year in the history of 
the department. 
The receipts show an increase of 2,432 cars and 65,610,- 
338 bushels over the year 1880, and of 23,073 cars and 
30,886,254 bushels over 1889. 
The relations of the department to the trade have been 
unusually pleasant during the year. 
The number of appeals from the decisions of the in- 
spectors to the Committee of Appeals has fallen off about 
one-half, and there has been a noticeable absence of criti- 
cism and complaint. 
The constant attention of the Supervising Inspectors 
who go daily from track to track watching the work and 
preserving evenness of standards in the entire field, have 
tended to a higher standard of efficiency, and a greater de- 
votion of the men to the work in hand. 
Their detection of any irregularity and their prompt 
correction of errors has resulted in more exact justice to 
shippers and done away with the complaints of uneven- 
ness of grading. 
The inculcation of a spirit of self-reliance in the inspec- 
tors and a stimulation of their professional pride by a 
judicious system of promotions and a rigid discipline in 
all matters involving neglect of duty and disobedience of 
orders, have tended largely to the improvement of the 
service. 
Each man has been made to realize that his retention in 
his position, or his promotion to a higher one, depends 
entirely upon his own qualifications and his fidelity to 
duty, and not in any degree upon the personal or political 
influence he may be able to command. 
The character of the service required of an inspector, 
and the very delicate and responsible nature of his duties 
require that he should be not only absolutely free from 
apprehension as to the tenure of his office, but that he 
should, as far as possible, be divested of every interest or 
association that would divert his mind from the constant 
study and application necessary to substantial success in 
his profession. 
The requirements of the trade are such that the bulk of 
the work on the tracks must be done in time for the same 
day’s session of Change, and the office wcrk be practi- 
cally over before the time for closing the afternoon mail. 
This, with the very large percentage of grain shipped 
on ‘“‘through bills of lading” and stopped in Chicago for 
inspection at points many miles distant from our regu'ar 
stations, has a natural tendency to increase the expenses 
which has been strengthened this year by the large in- 
crease of receipts. Notwithstanding all this the cost of 
inspection, including every expenditure for inspection, 
registration and appeals, has been but 41-100 of a mill per 
bushel of grain handled. 
The fees for inspection, which were reduced from 35 to 
30 cents per car Dec. 1, 1889, it is recommended to reduce 
to 25 cents per car Dec. 1, 1890. 
In all comparisons of the earlier with the later reports 
of the department it is necessary to take into careful 
account the average loading of the cars, wh’ch has in- 
creased since 1877 within a fraction of 75 per cent. 
In 1877 the average contents of each car was 416 bush- 
els; in 1878, 451; in 1879, 460; in 1880, 491; in 1881, 520; 
in 1882, 559; in 1883, 572; in 1884, 601; in 1885, 608; in 
- 1886, 641; in 1887, 678; in 1888, 685; in 1889, 684; in 
1890, 727. 

From the above figures it will be seen that, at our 
present loading, the rate of 25 cents per car herein recom- 
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mended would be equivalent of a rate of but 1444 cents | RECEIPTS OF WHEAT AT PRIMARY ss 


per car if the average loading of 1877 prevailed. 

A comparison of the figures of the Chief Inspector’s re- 
port of cars inspected shows that out of the 272,956 cars 
of grain inspected but 125,502 of them, or about 46 per 
cent., went to store, the rest being either through billed, 
sold on Change and reconsigned East, taken to private 


- warehouses, or sent into consumption in the city. 


The following table shows the work of the department 
for the year ending Oct. 31, as compared with preceding 
years: 
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LONDON BUCKET SHOP. 


A new phase of the bucket-shop business has sprung 
up in London, and has gained such extensive headway as 
to call forth a protest against it there as strong as that 
made by the Chicago Board of Trade. The London 
bucket plan has the advantage over the one followed in 
this country, in that it is not dependent for success upon a 
continuous string of quotations kept up during business 
hours. The bets are made each day on the opening price 
in the regular market of the succeeding morning. If the 
London manipulators of these institutions be as sharp 
as their Chicago brethren have shown themselves to be 
the “‘starting price” must be the subject of a great deal 
of effort, and far more dependent on the character of the 
evening betting than on the news of themor.ing, which 
otherwise would determine the initial selling value. . It is 
said, too, that the betting in those places is largely done 
by clerks and office boys, and that the result is great de- 
moralization. The police are loudly called on to sup- 
press the nuisance, but probably will not interfere, as the 
privilege of betting on any and everything that takes his 
fancy is one dear to the heart of the average Englishman. 


A prominent grain dealer who has traveled some, says 
Kansas will not turn out this year five bushels of corn to 
the acre; Nebraska not over thirteen bushels; that corn 
will reach 65 cents in Chicago before next May; wheat 
$1.25, and pork $15. 


MARKETS. 


The receipts of wheat from June 28, 1890 to Dee. 6, 
were, at Chicago 8,736,000 bushels, Milwaukee 3,948,000, 
Minneapolis 25,186,000 and Duluth 10,298,000; total, 48,- 
138,000 bushels; against, Chicago 14,574,000 bushels, — 


Milwakee 4,128,000 bushels, Minneapolis 26,576,000, and _ 


Duluth 12,140,C00, in same period of 1889; a total of 58,- 


140,000 bushels. The total for 1888 was39 678,000 bushels, 


From June 28, 1890, to Dec. 6, the receipts of wheat at 
St. Louis amounted to 7,870,000 bushels, Toledo 4,321,- 
000, Detroit 2,711,000, Kansas City 5,624,000 and Cin- 
cinnati 594,000, making a total of 21,120,000 bushels. 
For the same period of last year the receipts were: St. 
Louis 10,488,0C0 bushels, Toledo 5,201,000, Detroit 8,- 
554,000, Kansas City 1,796,000, and Cincinnati 1,023,000 
bushels, a total of 22,050,000 bushels, against 25.638,0C0 
bushels during the corresponding period of 1888. 

The receipts of both winter and spring wheat at Chi 
cago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Duluth, St. Louis, 
Toledo, Detroit, Kansas City and Cincinnati, from June 
28 to Dec. 6 were 69,258,000 bushels in 1§90, against 80,- 
197,090 in 1889, and 65,316,000 in 1888. 
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EARLY RIPENING WHEAT. 


It is a great thing for the Northwest to have a variety 
of wheat which will ripen early and still be of a fair qual- 
ity. Hitherto it has been found that the early ripening 
wheats do not make flour of as good a color as the later 
varieties, while the quality is perhaps equally geod, The 
eyes of flour buyers and consumers are attracted by white 
flour. That, however, is more of a sentiment than any- 
thing else. Floursa shade off in color are frequent- 
ly just as good for bread as the whiter varieties. 

Over in Manitoba the Government has been experi- 
menting at the experimental farm of the province with 
more than 100 varieties of wheat from all parts of the 
world. It has been found that the Ladoga wheat is quite 
as prolific as Red Fife and ripens earlier. Flour from 
Ladoga is somewhat darker than that of Red Fife. The 
fact that it ripens about ten days earlier than the latter is 
very much in its favor. At the Minnesota experi- 
mental station Ladoga has been under test with favorable 
results also. In Canada experiments have been made 
crossing Ladoga with red and white Fifes. These ex- 
periments will be continued. Such tests have to be made 
through several seasons, that results may be announced — 
on a basis of absolute certainty. = 


RUSSIANS CARTING GRAIN. 


The Viestnik of Odessa reports that the old-time cus- 
tom is being revived in South Russia, that peasants bring 
their grain and produce to the market on their own wag- 
ons rather than transport them by the railroads. Tchoo- 
macks, peasants driving their own wagons from neigh- 
boring governments, are frequently seen on the grain and 
produce markets of Odessa, after having spent eight or 
ten days on the road. They say that by carting it them- 
selves they realize 20 copecks more on each pood (40 
pounds) of grain than they would if they had sent it by 
rail. The high rate charged for freight, and the trouble 
which the officious railroad clerks cause to the common 


people, are assigned as reasons for the revival of the — 


laborious custom. 


OLD HUTCH SUED. 


B. P. Hutchinson, the well-known and wealthy Board 
of Trade man, has been made defendant in a suit for 


$10,000, brought by Samuel H. Bonns, a broker, as a 


plaintiff. The suit is the outgrowth of a friendly game 
of ‘‘seven up,” in whieh Hutchinson, Bonns and one 


Lowenstein engaged. Hutchinson selected the game and g 


named the stakes, but fortune did not smile upon: him, 
though the millionaire Board of Trade man gradually in- 
creased the stakes and attempted to force hisluck, When 
the game broke up Hutchinson found himself several thou- 


sand dollars behind, represented by I O Us given to his — . 


fortunate opponents. He was asked to replace these slips 

of paper by a check on bank, but he most emphatically 
refused to do so on that occasion as well as later on. 

Hence the suit. 


The Great Northern has refused the transfer of cars for 
grain commission men, Po) 


ee i 


am RUSSIAN GRAIN TRADE. 


A St. Petersburg correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Press says: Probably but few Americans are aware that 
Russia has begun to make vigorous efforts to improve her 
grain trade by the introduction of the American system 
at her principal ports and at centers in her interior, In 
the near future, if we are to judge by the recent rapid 
development of the trade of the Caucasus, where the ef- 
forts of the new system are being felt, the United States 
will find it n6 easy task to maintain her present hold on 
the European markets. 

Already, to speak only of what has actually been done 
in this direction, elevators have been erected at St. Peters- 

_ burg, Odessa, Libau and Hisess, and also at many of the 
principal railway stations of the interior; new railways 

. have been constructed in many of the richest agricultural 

: districts, tariffs have been reduced, and many other re- 

a 


forms of a like nature have been carried out. 

But whatever the lethargy of the government in the 
past, it is but just to them to say that, now that they have 
got oyer their lengthy process of awakening to the necés- 
= sities of the situation, they are showing a commendable 
s2nse of their responsibilities and doing their best to make 
___up for lost time. 

g Among ports which have benefited by this new order 
of things is Novo Rossiesk, on the Black Sea, which fur- 
q ‘nishes a remarkable example of what can be effected in 
Russia under the new system. Ten years ago Novo 
Rossiesk was a small fishiag village, whose fishing popu- 
lation was augmented only by a few Russian soldiers and 
officials. Russian authority did not extend, or rather was 
not expected, beyond the village itself. The adjacent 
heights were still in the hands of Circassian mountaineers, 
who passed most of their time, when not in feud with 
each other, in ‘‘potting” such of the Russian garrison as 
came within the range of their rifles. 

Asif by magic this barbarous condition of affairs has 
undergone a thorough change, and the good fairy has not 
been the armed might of the empire, but that greatest of 
all civilizers, the railway. Three or four years ago M. 
Stanislaus Kerbedz, a Polish engineer of some fame, con- 
ceived the idea of joining Novo Rossiesk by a branch 
line with the Vladikavkaz railway, and in 1888 the rail- 

way was ready for traffic. 

No sooner was the new line Rec than grain com- 

‘menced to pour into Novo Rossiesk in enorm)us quanti- 
ties. In the year of the opening ninet en steamers loaded 
at the new port and carried away with them 34,000 tons 

of grain. In the following year ten times as many 

_ steamers visited the port and nearly ten times as much 
grain was carried away. In the short period of eighteen 
months the exports of the quondam fishing village 
equaled, nay, even surpassed, some of the oldest grain 
ports in Russia, such, for instance, as Reval, Libau, Riga 

and Nicholaieff. 

_ ‘he total export for the present year, judging from the 

statistics of the first six months, will amount to more than 

36,000,000 poods, that is to say, in English measure, over 
535,009 tons. According to the Min'ster of Finance, the 

exports from the principal grain ports on the Baltic and 

Black Seas are as follows, viz.: 


ee 
> 


Amount Exported 


_ Name of Port. to Aug. 1. 
MUIR Fe ole 3 <.o o:0'c//shria\sielors.s'vin\8 leisia'e es s.0.s.n\s 44,590, ati poods 
MEET cog oct sigt wale TSaceccieicweccijesens 29, 921,680 
MOMOURVORSIOSK. 0.2 c secs cee ensaseescecces 20, ‘e74. os7. 

OR oc. ccs Shed peeareiddiaiee 15,750,736“ | 
Sevastopol eee araiercisgte leiatas, cies eine Sisle, cise 8,925,640‘ | 
MM asec eee ee SORT RAE PP 6,752,452 | 
MEN a. S35? cfolsia/aieis ase 9p vielaraieise ovata’ elelaioe 6, 818, LIZ SS | 
BEOIDND aap asic cicde\e cies aleaeld's'set oes 182,434,024 opty 


___ This exportation is, in round numbers, over 2,000,000 
- tons. Considering that the port of Novo Rossiesk has 
been opened so recently, its place on this list speaks 
volumes for its future. It seems destined to become, as I 
have elsewhere called it, the Chicago of Russia, The 
} Taiiway company are sparing no money to make the port 
_ of Novo Rossiesk one of the most convenient and least 
_ expensive of the Russian ports. Lately they have ob- 

~ tained the permission of the government to their erecting 
a large elevator for cleaning, welghing and conditioning 
ie grain previous to shina: This elevator will cost 
about 1,000,00) roubles, and the special mechanical ap- 
 paratus necessary to connect it with the various maga- 
ines of the port will entail an expenditure of another 
Ilion roubles. The storage capacity of the warehouses 
| magazies is at present 7,000,000. 

The quality of the wheat shipped from this port is very 
high, and as soon as the American eleyator has com- 
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menced to clean the grain it is believed that in London 
markets, Novo Rossiesk wheat will fetch a price still 
higher than at present. The success of the port has at- 
tracted the attention of M. Vishnigradsky, Russia’s able 
Minister of Finance, and has induced him to make a per- 
sonal inspection of the place.” 

Not only has the government, 02 this Minister’s advice, 
given permission for the construction of the elevator re- 
ferred to, but they have consented to the erection of 
smaller elevators at the different stations of the railway, 
where the land owners and peasants will be able to store 
their grain and to receive advances thereon, as is already 
the case with those using the Southwestern line. Already 
a number of warehouses have been built at the port and 
three large grain shutes, lighted by electricity. 

Last year the intlux of cereals was so great that the 
storage capacity of the port fell far short of the require- 
ments, and over 8,000 wagons were under grain at one 
time, 3,000 of which had to remain at the station three 
months uudischarged. The railway company are now 
straining every nerve to make the port another Odessa, 
despite the opposition of the large Jewish and Greek 
shipper, who are, of course, anxious to preserve the old 
regime as long as possible, and of that large class of 
officials who dislike any and every change because it is a 
change. . 

Fortuna'‘ely for the Vladikavkaz Railway Company, 
they have obtained almost a monopoly at Novo Rossiesk, 
and will not experience much difficulty in applying the 
American system. Even the partial application of the 
system has already borne fruit. The shipping expenses 
are now about half the figure they used to be. The list 
of charges at the present moment are as follows, viz: 


Copecks. 
per 361 Ibs, 
1. Carting from wagons to storehouses.................. 4 
Au NOV Clin Cepareetetarattet ciel vieioe’s orclaleiel sre sicteie emniete wisi erstele eine e's 2 
by SUOMI Da ONC OAT ciratatctele o's /citicieiere <nieieie(eie eins e/s 2 3,c.0 3 
4, Carrying from store to company’s wagons............ 15 
5. For work in the hold— 
UM TO=de Ck DO BUS cts tae sie. eleleisie’sioih eis oloicia.e pis eyniais ore" ole 1 
D OuplexMe CK sO ais cmyrctetarenrccresiclete\els eie\s) it ceie.cisjalews sia « 14 
Bag einen Molds per DA. a. ccdecies ss ccemcs ee ee cc a 


A copeck is equal to a little more than half a cent at 
the present rate of exchange. 

In estimating the growth of the trade of this region in 
the future it must be borne in mind that its present stage 
is that of infancy. Only 10 or 15 per cent. of the virgin 
soil of the Caucasus, fit for growing wheat, is at present 
under cultivation. When the country becomes more set- 
tled, and its vast resources drawa upon, it is not im- 
probable that the port of Novo Rossiesk alone will ship 
ten tines more grain than it does at present, 

But, excluding the Caucasus from consideration, Rus- 
sia possesses immense regions of Choruce Zorn (virgin 
soil) in the oasis of Mery, South Russia, and Southern 
Siberia, which no plow has yet touched. The Vladikay- 
kaz line alone runs through 4,800 square miles of this 
soil. In this district of Stavropol there are 1,400,000 
acres of land capable of producing wheat of the finest 
quality, of which only 10 per cent. is under cultivation 
(producing annually 20,000,0)0 poods of grain), and even 
this small proportion in a manner most American farmers 
would be ashamed of. Indeed, the methods of cultiva- 
tion in vogue in the Caucasus and South Russia are ex- 
ceedingly primitive. Machinery is hardly ever employed, 
and was totally unknown to the farmers of this country 
until two or three years ago. American manufacturers 
of agricultural: machines would, therefore, do well to 
turn their attention to this new field now open to them. 
Some manufacturers have already done so, for I hear that 
of 4,000 tons of agricultural machinery carried by the 
Viadigzavkaz railway last year, a large proportion was of 
American manufacture. 


Advices from Spokane Falls concerning the fair say: 
“Many things shown at the exposition here would be re- 
garded as freaks of nature if produced anywhere but in 
the state of Washington. Among the exhibits were 101 
bushels of wheat from one acre, 27 pounds of potatoes 
from a single hill, 7 pounds of splendid grapes in a single 
bunch.” 


In some Eastern cities the primitive fashion of weigh- 
ing grainin 100-pound draughts yet prevails, and the 
weigher, as each draught passes through the scales, makes 
a record of the fact by placing a grain of corn upon a 
beam or any handy projection. Now and then several of 
these grains roll off and are lost, but this is immaterial, 
as he readily adjusts the matter by charging the shortage 
to Chicago shippers.—Chicago Inter Ocean, 
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The Borden & Selleck Company has been incorporated 
at Chicago, Il. The capital stock is $50,000. 


The Nordyke & Marmon Company of Indianapolis, 
Ind., have been greatly rushed of iate, and recently were 
compelled to lengthen the daily running time of their 
shops. 


The Ingersoll Milling Machine Company has been in- 
corporated at Rockford, Ill, to manufacture machinery. 
The capital stock is $60,000, and the incorporators are 
Winthrop Ingersoll, H. W. Price, I. Z. Hasted, G. T. 
Penfield and C. M. Haven, : 

Borden, Selleck & Co. of Chicago report trade in Har- 
rison Conveyors excellent. The demand for the conveyor 
for handling coal, tanbark, etc., ismore than usual, and 
among the purchasers in the grain line are D. P. Foster 
& Co., Palmyra, N. Y.; Schlooser & Co., Hamilton, O.; 
St. Paul & Kansas City Grain Company, Yorkshire, Ia., 
and T. Arterburn, Lena, Ill. 

The Charter Gas Engine Company of Sterling, Ill., 
writes us that during the three months ending with No 
vember, orders for nine 20-horse power ‘‘Charters” were 
received, besides orders for other sizes, and they are not 
all filled yet. The orders were received from points from 
Pennsylvania to Washington, and each one shipped has 
been set up and operated according to the printed direc- 
tions. All are giving splendid satisfaction, which is the 
case with all the “Charters.” 


CANADIAN BARLEY. 


About 1,800,000 bushels of barley were sent over from 

Canada this year to supply American maltsters and brew- 
ers before the new tariff on barley went into effect, It is 
said that 300,000 bushels were due at Oswego and 
Rochester ports only a day or two before the first of Oc- 
tober. By getting the barley in bond the maltsters were 
entitled to the lower rate of duty, the government being 
meanwhile required to store the barley until it is required 
for use. It would seem from this that the barley duty 
ought to help farmers who grow that grain. Some of 
them, however, deny this. They say the Canadian barley, 
chiefly from the Bay Quinte region, is heavier than any ~ 
that can be grown this side th2 line, and the maltsters 
will have it even if they pay the extra duty. 
* As the duty on rice is taken off by the new tariff, malt- 
sters will be tempted to use broken rice for malting’. 
This has been done heretofore when barley was very dear. 
Corn has also been used in certain proportions with bar- 
ley in making malt. It makes a stronger, or, in other 
words, more intoxicating, beer, and its use ought to be 
discouraged by public sentiment at least, if not by law. 
The maltsters this year have secured their supplies of Bay 
Quinte barley. Probably as good a barley as that grown 
in Canada coula be produced in Northern Michigan and 
Minnesota, where the climate ls similar to that of the Bay 
Quinte region. Takea to other localities the Bay Quinte 
barley soon degenerates, as do oats also in the States, and 
both require to be renewed by Canadian-grown seed, 

Since the American tariff on barley was advanced the 
Canadian Government has been experimenting with two- 
rowed barley in hope of producing barley to suit the — 
British brewers. 

In reply to a Toronto reporter, Prof. Saunders recently 
gave some information in reference to the two-rowed bar- ' 
ley tests this year. Mr. Saunders said that samples that 
had been received at the experimental farm from Ontario 
points were very good, considering the season. They 
ranged from 52 pounds to 55 pounds to the bushel. Some 
of the samples were of very good color, others were more 
or less so, dependent on the character of the season where 
they had been grown. Messrs. Tuckett of Hamilton, who 
cropped ten acres of two-rowed this year, are very 
well pleased with the results they have attained, the crop 
averaging 34 2-5 bushels of barley of first-class quality to 
the acre. Prof. Saunders thinks that for the first year 
the experiment is of a most encouraging nature. Parties 
who have grown six-rowed alongside of two-rowed have 
in every instance reported that relatively the two-rowed 
made the better showing, both in quality and crop. 


Prime says, ‘‘taking the winter wheat crop as a whole, 
it still maintains its high average of condition, Nofurther 
reports of damage by the Hessian fly. 
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, ™® PATENTS , 


Issued on November 18, 1890. 


Batina Press.—Peter K. Dederick, Loudonville, N. 
Y. (No model.) No. 440,790. Serial No. 265,852. 
Filed March 1, 1888. 


Bauine Press.—Peter K. Dederick, Loudonville, N. 
Y. (No model.) No. 440,701. Serial No. 349,107. Filed 
Sept. 15, 1888. Renewed April 28, 1890. 


SEPARATOR BOR Corron-SEED O1L Mriis.—Marshal 
Wallace, Little Rock, Ark. (No model) No. 440,981. 
Serial No. 355,689. Filed June 16, 1890. 


Power TRANSMITTING MecHAntsM.—Warren 8. Beld- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. (No model.) No. 440,688. Serial No. 
841,126. Filed Feb. 24, 1890. 

Scare Bram For GRATN WercHeErs.—Charles H. 
Cooley ani Francis H. Richards, Hartford, Conn., 
assignors to the Pratt & Whitney Company, same place. 
(No model.) No. 440,740. Serial No. 380,405. Filed 
Noy. 15, 1889. 


SEPARATOR Macutne.—Noah W. ‘Holt, Manchester, 
Mich. (No model.) Wo. 440,684. Serial No. 296,349. 
Filed Jan. 14, 1889. 


Griin Wetentne Macatne.—-Charles H. Phillips, 
Boston, Mass. (No model.) No. 440,794. Serial No. 
325,0404g. Filed Sept. 25, 1889. 

Issued on November 25, 1890. 


Avromatic Fannine Miti.—George J. Schlosser, 
Leadville, Col. (No model.) No. 441,331. Serial No. 
351,602. Filed May 138, 1890. 


Drivine Beit,—Charles H. Douglas, Chicago, IIl., 
assignor of part to Marquis F. Seely, Fremont, Neb., and 
Dayton, Poole & Brown, Chicago. (No model.) No. 
441,359. Serial No. 273,549. Filed May 11, 1888. 


Gra Mrasurn.—Marshal A. Harmless, Schell City, 
Mo. (No model.) No. 441,802. Serial No. 355,570. 
Filed June 16, 1890. 


AUTOMATIC GRAIN WEIGHING MAcutne.—William T. 
Black, Crittenden, Ill. (No model) No. 441,225. Serial 
No. 354,426. Filed June 6, 1890. 


ELErvAtToR AppARAtuS.—Eckley B. Coxe, Drifton, Pa. 
(No model.) No. 441,288. Serial No. 354,542. Filed 
June 7, 1890. 


Issued on December 2, 1890. 


Avuromatic Grary Scares —Thomas FI’. Gray, Mon- 
roeville, O. (No model.) No. 441,658. Serial No. 349,- 
999. Filed April 30, 1890. 


REGISTER FOR GRAIN MeAsures.—John H. Lowery, 
Wilson, Mich. (No model.) No. 441,678. Serial No. 
821,429. Filed Aug. 20, 1889. 


GRAIN TALLY AND ReaistER.—Samuel R. Wheeler, 
Detroit, Mich. (No model.) No. 441,912. Serial No. 
356,379. Filed June 238, 1890. 


CockLE SEPARATOR.—Frederick W. Howell, Buffalo, 
N. Y., assignor to Margaret T. Howell, s me place. (No 
model.) No. 442,051. Serial No. 244,071. Filed July 
12, 1887. 


MAcHINE FOR BREAKING SHELLED Corn.—Albert 
Ball, Claremont, N. H. (No model) No. 442,086.  Se- 
rial No. 90,119. Filed March 31, 1888. 


Issued on December 9, 1890. 


PuLttey Covertne.—Frederick Latulip, Syracuse, N. 
Y., assignor of one-half to George B. Leonard, same 
place. (No model.) No. 442,124, Serial No. 331,803. 
Filed Nov. 28, 1889. 


GRAIN MrererR.—F rank Orr, East Springfield, O. 
model.) No. 442,184. Serial No. 357,852. 
5, 1890. 


GRAIN ELrvator.—Daniel Wilde, 
(No model.) No. 442,159. Serial No. 
July 24, 1889. 


Bacg HotpER.—Andrew P. O’Brien, Richmond, Va., 
assignor of one-half to Augustus D. Ledoux, same place. 
(No model.) No. 442,587. Serial No. 361,281. Filed 
Aug. 7, 1890. 


(No 
Filed July 


Washington, Ia. 
318,587. Filed 


The crop of fall wheat, spring wheat and barley is not 
up to the average in Ontario. The two-rowed barley has 
been found by many to be no better than the six-rowed 
variety, and besides it takes a week or ten days longer to 
mature, 


The receipts of winter wheat at Chicago during Novem- 
ber, 1890, were 1,720 cars, of which 1,295 cars were No. 2, 
361 cars No. 3, 49 cars No. 4, and 15 cars no grade; 
against 1,293 cars, of which 72 were No. 2, 843 were No. 
3, 342 were No, 4, and 36 no g ade, for the same month 
of 1889. 
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RICE HULLING AND HULLERS, 


In an interview with Messrs. Dan Talmage’s Sons, 
whose experience in the handling of rice for all the mar- 
kets of the world, they are reported as making in 
substance the following statement: ‘‘The only reason, in 
our opinion, for the limited growth of rice in many trop- 
ical countries is the want of cheap facilities for cleaning 
the same. Heretofore it has cost so much to properly 
equip a rice mill in any of the South American countries 
that only men of large capital could afford to own them, 
Such mills as these have been generally built in the United 
States, transported to wherever required, and there erected 
at great expense, after which skilled labor retained at 
high wages to come out with the mill, must remain for a 
time at least to operate the same. There isno good rea- 


THE ENGELBERG RICE HULLER. 
son why the islands of the West Indies, and in fact all 
countries lying between 30 degrees north and 30 degrees 
south latitude, should not only produce all the rlce which 
they need for home consumption, but besides, a large 
surplus for export to this country. Instead, however, 
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THE ENGELBERG RICE HULLER. 


they now buy of the East Indies’ sorts from one to two 
million sacks of rice annually at a cost of five to ten 
million dollars, exclusive of the import duties. 

“During the past twenty-five years we have had numer- 
ous inquiries for rice mills suitable for plantation use, and 
until the present time we have not been able to recom- 
mend any one of the many devices offered for this pur- 
pose, as they either cost too much, or were too compli- 
cated for ordinary men to run, and consequently in 
constant need of repairs, for which in many countries 
they have neither the facilities nor the skilled mechanics. 
We have recently, however, had brought to our attention 
by the Engelberg Huller Co. of Syracuse, New York, 
U.S, A., a mill which we can recommend as in every 
way suitable for both small and large plantations. This 
machine will take the grain after it is threshed and fanned, 
and in one minute turn it out ready for the market. Itis 
light, durable, simple in construction, and easily ope- 
rated, and will clean from 350 to 600 pounds per hour, 
while the price at which it is sold is such as to bring it 
within the reach of every planter. In addition to the 
clean rice for commercial purposes, the meal that is made 
by it in the process of cleaning is of great value for feed- 


H ing cattle, consequently such a machine can be of great 


service in the countries where rice is grown.” ae 
Accompanying is an illustration of the Engelberg” 
Huller and Polisher, the size of which is 24x26x52 inches, g 
and weight 600 pounds. The manufacturers claim that — 
it is the only machine that will take rough rice, and in 
one operation make it marketable. For simplicity, dura-_ 
bility and economy we believe it has no equal. Only — 
from six to eight-horse power is required run it. ‘ 
When properly adjusted, all kinds of rice are milled — 
equally well by it, the breakage reduced to the minimum, ~ 
and consquently it gives a much greater yield of whole — 
rice, {i 
The capacity of this mill is surprising to all who’ have — 
inspected it. It will hull and polish from 75 to 100 bush- — 
els of rough rice in ten hours, according to the condition — 
of the grain. It also hulls with equal facility all kinds 
of grain that may have been mixed together. Any ma- 
chine that does this amount of work per hour, and does — 
it satisfactorily, must be acknowledged as having extra- 
ordinary merit. This fact, which is fully attested to by 


‘those who are using them constantly, recommends the — 


machine more highly than anything we might say,in a 
much longer notice. 
At the office of the Engelberg Huller Co. may be seen — 
a large number of letters received by them from their 
customers in all parts of the world, expressing both sur- 
prise and satisfaction at the workings of this machine, 
One of these correspondents says: ‘‘I find my huller pays 
me better than my corn mill and cotton gin combined, 
while the fact of my having purchased this huller has 
occasioned an increase in the acreage of rice in this coun- 
try fully 50 per cent.” : 

Messrs. Dan Talmage’s Sons, who are using a Jarge 
number of the Engelberg Rice Hullers at their mills in 
this city, after speaking in terms of highest praise of the 
same, add: ‘‘The machine in operation will speak for it- 
self, needing no commendation outside of the work it — 
will do.” ; 

Among the lists of letters we observed one from the 
Chinese Consul in this city, recommending the huller to 
his friends in China. Several from different parties in 
Mexico, among whom we notice the following well-known — 
names: Mr. M. Stettner, Guadalajara; Messrs. J. Arce & 
Co., Messrs. Marshall & Co., Messrs. Seeger, Guernsey & 
Co., Messrs. Robert Boker & Co., Messrs. Read & Camp- 
bell, Mexico, and Mr. Miguel Gomez, Zapotlan. | 

All of these correspondents speak in such terms of the — 
efficiency of this machine as to leave no doubt in our — 
minds as to its being all that is claimed for it by the man- } 
ufacturers, namely, a machine which, considering its size, — 
durability and cheapness, far surpasses anything yet 
placed upon the market, and fully meets the want which — 
has long been experienced by rice growers in foreign — 
countries; for a good, cheap rice huller and polisher, one — 
that will not cost more than they, in their individual — 
capscities, can afford to pay. } 

Mr. Richard Bennett, who for the past thirty years has — 
been striving to invent some such cheap process for clean- 
ing rice as would take the place of the slow and ponder- 
ous pestle and mortar which is still in general use in — 
tropical countries, says: ‘“T'he Engelberg Huller, for its 
simplicity, easy adjustment, durability, capacity, and — 
quality of work, surpasses all others, and is the only — 
practical machine of the kind known for cleaning rice.” 

The ENGELBERG HULLER Co., have opened an office at / 


* 


107 Liberty St., New York, under the management of Mr, 
William C. Brown, who will be pleased to furnish all who 
may be interested to know more about this machine full 
particulars regarding the same, and the services which it 
is rendering the growers of rice in this and other coun- 


tries. 
Their huller for millers’ use, which takes the place of 


stones, has such comparative merits as render it of im-_ 
mense value to those who have need of such mills. ' 


A harvesting machine is used in California that cuts, 
threshes, cleans and sacks the grain in the field, requiring 
twenty-four to thirty six horses to operate it. In some 
cases large traction engines are used in place of horse 
power. 


Prime in his late crop report gives the following in re- 
gard to corn: ‘‘Since the corn crop of the country has 
been gathered more reports come in every week of the 
shortness of the crop. Grain dealers report that owing 
to the high prices of corn now prevailing, very little corn 
will for this reason be cribbed, but will be shelled o 
and shipped as fast as it Jhas been received. The Sou 
is a very large buyer at the present time of corn and oats,’ 

; P oe 
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Questions and answers are inserted under this head free 
of charge, and all are invited to avail themselves of this 
column. 


No. 87. Association of lowa and Nebraska.——Will some 
- one kindly inform me through the columns of the AMER- 
IOAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE if the grain dealers 
of Iowa and Nebraska have an organized society? Re- 
cently Isaw a reference to the Iowa and Nebraska Grain 
_ Dealers’ Association, but I have not heard of such an as- 
_ sociation here. I would like also to know the address of 
s: the secretary.—N. E. NEBRASKA. 


7? No. 38. Buckwheat for Seed.—Will you please inform 
me through the columns of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR 
_ AND GRAIN TRADE where I can obtain Japanese buck- 
wheat. I have had several inquiries from farmers for it. 
Heretofore none of this variety has been produced in this 
- county, and the farmers seem anxious to try it. I want 

_ nothing but first-class seed, for I want the farmers to suc- 
ceed with it if possible.—Hawkryr. Ans.—Write to the 
seed dealers whose advertisements you will find elsewhere 
in thisissue, andif they haven’t it they will get it for you. 
—Ep. 


KANSAS BAD CORN CROP. 


The completeness of the failure of the corn crop in 
some parts of Kansas is something to excite wonder. For 
instance, Ottawa county, which last year raised 3,600,000 
bushels, this year reports a crop of only 59,292 bushels. 
_ The acreage planted was 70,000, and the acreage har- 
vested 5,000. Decatur county last year raised 11g mill. 


a ion bushels, and this year only 5,400 bushels. Ellsworth 
last year raised 144 million bushels, this year 2,139 bush- 


els. Jewell county raised about 8 million bushels, hav- 
ing, with one exception, the largest county yield in the 
state. This year Jewell returns only 341,000 bushels. 
a _ Only an eighth of the planted area was harvested. 
_ Osborne county last year raised 3,600,000 bushels. This 
year the crop is reported at 2,730 bushels, with just a 
tenth of the planted area harvested. Sheridan county 
_ last year raised nearly a million bushels. This year she 
_ reports 636 bushels on 212 acres harvested out of 21,177 
acres planted. Eighteen of the 106 counties in the state 
_ raised more than half of the state’s crop. 


BARLEY CULTURE. 


The cultivation of barley, which can be grown between 
extreme geographical limits, will always be important, as 
_ itis an article of food for men and beasts, and is also 
employed not only in the manufacture of beer but in that 
of alcohol. The total production of barley in the world, 
‘says the Journal of the Society of Arts (London) is esti- 
mated at 825,000,000 bushels, Of this amount Europe 
produces from 630,000,000 to 650,000,000 bushels, valued 
at £169,000,000. The following oil show the average 
| Production for each country: Algeria, 60,500,000 bush- 
els; Austria-Hungary, 88,500,000; Belgium, 3,665,700; 
garia, 15,125,000; Canada, 19,250,000; Denmark, 20,- 
0,000; Egypt, 27,500,000; England, 90,750,000; France, | 
9 500,000; Germany, 93,500,000; Holland, 4,400,000; 
rway and Sweden, 22,000,000; Roumania, 19,250,000;, 
Russia, 129,250,000; Spain, 77,000,000; Turkey, 13,750, - 
000, and the United States, 57,750,000 pusele. 


REQUIREMENTS OF A GRAIN 
BUYER. 


It would s30n be impossible to find men possessed of 
@ necessary imperturbability to stand the abuse a North- 
stern grain buyer has to stand. This year is one which 
the best posted men in buying, so varied are the sam- 
of wheat which come under his hand, A remark was 
ly made among local grain men that this year a suc- 
ful buyer would require to possess all the judgment 
Solomon, the meekness of Moses, the patience of Job, 
theeyes of Argus. Possessed of all these he might, 
er ordinary circumstances, get along smoothly with 
$ customers and their friends. All these qualifications 
ly fail to keep him out of a contiuual state of wrangle 
torment,— Commercial, Winnipeg. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


“Queries and Repfies., Poinks and Figures. 


The wheat crop of Washington is the largest in the his- 
tory of the state, being estimated at 16,000,000 bushels, 

L. Cortelyon, Muscotah, Kan.: ‘‘I consider the AmERrI- 
CAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE of great value to all 
elevator owners.” 


Rice is the main food of 470,000,000 persons, or more 
than one-third of the whole human race, and it enters 
largely into the diet of the remainder. 

The Chicago elevators had in store 1,797,992 bushels of 
flaxseed Saturday, Dec. 6. On the Saturday previous 
1,772,229 bushels of flaxseed were in store. 


The flax crop of Missouri this year is reported at 405,000 
bushels. Secretary Mohler of Kansas, reports the flax 
crop of that state this year at 2,173,000 bushels. 

An Eastern exchange says Michigan is the only state 
that will thresh any considerable amount of cloverseed this 
year, and that its output will be below the average. 


The exports of clover seed from New York for the 
week ending Nov. 29, were 1,582 bags. From Sept. 1 to 
Nov. 29, 24,342 bags, against 13,950 bags for the same 
time in 1889. 

Elevator and grain men should not think of commenc- 
ing a new year without subscribing for the only paper 
devoted to their interests, the AMBRICAN ELEVATOR AND 
GRAIN TRADE. 


Over 12,000,000 bushels of wheat of this year’s crop 
will be taken out of the country west of Winnipeg by the 
Canadian Pacific. Last year 7,000,000 bushels was 

shipped from that section. 

The Tennessee corn crop is 55,269,865 bushels, of 
which 37 per cent., or 20,000,000 bushels, is unmerchant- 
able. There is a decrease of 10 per cent. in the area sown 
to wheat less than last year. 

The receipts of flax seed at Chicago in November of 
1890 and 1889 were 1,162,000 bushels and 625,000 bushels 
respectively. The shipments in the same month of 1890 
and 1889 were 703,476 and 631,211 bushels respectively. 


The Moose Jaw 7imes supports the Wor- West Harmer’s 
demand that the farmers who produce the grain have 
some voice in the fixing of standards. The father of the 
farmer who produced the seed should also have something 
to say in this matter. 


During the first eleven months of 1890 Chicago received 
6,759,000 bushels of flaxseed, against 3,218,000 bushels 
in the same months of 1889. The shipments amounted to 
4,271,099 bushels, against 2,789,483 bushels for the eleven 
months ending Nov. 30, 1889. 

The Iowa Railroad Commissioners are having much 
tribulation with the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Pau 
Railroad. They have more actions in court against that 
road than all the others. The Milwaukee doesn’t agree 
with the commission in anything. 

Ballimore exported from Jan. 1 to Dec. 4, 1890, 18,- 
495,062 bushels of corn, 4,614,523 bushels of wheat and 
2,540,381 barrels of flour, against 14,579,053 bushels of 
corn, 4,444,557 bushels of wheat and 2,108,992 barrels of 
flour during the corresponding period of 1889. 


America in the old days on the slightest provoeation 
would let wheat down with arun in Chicago to 70 cents 
or under. Last week she passed through the severest 
financial panic of modern times, and the panic price ef 
wheat proved to be 90 cents.—Liverpool Corn Trade News. 

A number of prominent people were credited with be- 
ing thankful on Thanksgiving Day by the Chicago Hven 
ing Journal, which said, Chief Grain Inspector P. Bird 
Price is thankful because his office is one of the best man- 
aged institutions in the land of the free and the home of 
the brave. 

The business men of Grand Forks, N. D., in a meeting 
Dec. 6, protested against the appropriation by Congress 
of $500,000 for the destitute people of that state, as the 
Red River Valley this season produced 25,000,000 bushels 
of wheat. ‘They claim that Ncrth Dakota is able to take 
care of all its needy. 

Secretary Mohler of the Kansas State Board of Agri- 
culture has received reports from every county in the 
state, showing the wheat yield for 1890 to be 28 801,214 
bushels, 800,000 of which is spring wheat. The acreage 
sown was 2,700,000. The yield'last year was 35,000,000 
bushels. Secretary Mohler says that more flour will be 
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produced from this year’s yield than from last on account 
of the excellent quality of the wheat. 


The Attorney-General of Iowa has filed in the District 
Court petitions in equity in behalf of the state against the 
Chicago & Northwestern, the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railroad for vio- 
lating the joint freight rates made by the Railroad Com- 
mission. 

The wheat situation in Washington and Oregon is said 
to be an unfortunate one for the producers. Trade has 
been greatly embarrassed for want of cars to move the 
crop. It is claimed that there is a railway and elevator 
combine to secure the crop and then move it. Prices at . 
the principal points are 42 to 48 cents per bushel.— Chicago 
Daily Business.. 


Chicago shipped in enters 427,492 barrels of flour, 
1,480,280 bushels of wheat, 4,182,275 bushels corn, 5,- 
223,385 bushels oats, 284,455 bushels rye, and 1,770,925 
bushels of barley, against 564,612 barrels flour, 1,354,513 
bushels wheat, 5,090,542 bushels corn, 5,264,768 bushels 
oats, 868,426 bushels rye, and 1,373,583 bushels of barley, 
in November last year. 


Chicago received in November, 1890, 425,446 barrels of 
flour, 1,978,542 bushels of wheat, 2,895,916 bushels 
corn, 4,485,530 bushels oats, 221,846 bushels rye, and 2,- 
204,212 bushels of barley, against 555,701 barrels flour, 
2,901,772 bushels wheat, 4,276,479 bushels corn, 3,394,199 
bushels oats, 299,963 bushels rye, and 1,906,388 bushels 
of barley during the same month in 1889. 


The mutual insurance companies of the West are hay- 
ing a hard time of it, the immediate result being the with- 
drawal from business of a large number of them. There 
are a number of excellent mutual companies, but they 
confine themselves to a limited territory and are not seek 
ing an extended business. Those that have attempted it 
have come to grief.—Cineinnati Price Current. 

The F (ollow) M (y) B (rother’s) A (dvice) cranks want 
“cambling” in grain stopped. Yet the farmers themselves 
speculate in grain as much as any class. Many of them 
hold it long after it comes into their possession for a rise 
in the market price, and others ship it to a grain center 
and store it. ©The grain dealers who do likewise do not 
produce the grain, but they pay the farmer for so doing. 


Secretary Mohler of the Kansas State Board of Agricul- 
ture, has requested Prof. Snow of the State University, to 
investigate the reports of damage to wheat by the Hessian 
fly. ‘‘The fly seems to have appeared in all sections of 
the state,” said Secretary Mohler, ‘‘and it is especially bad 
in the wheat sown early. If warm weather continues the 
damage will be serious, but a cold snap will save the 
crop.” 


DECEMBER CROP REPORT. 


In his report of Dec. 10 Statistician Dodge of the Agri- 
cultural Department says the present corn crop is worth 
more than the last, and farmers will receive more for it, 
Unfortunately districts of failure do not realize thelr por- 
tion of the advance in average values. The average price 
by present returns is 50.1 cents per bushel, against 28.3 
cents for the crop of 1889. It is the highest December 
price of the decade except that of 1881. The present 
average shows that small crops are a sure cure for low 
prices, and that the law of demand is still the main factor 
in making prices and profits. The prices in the seven 
corn surplus states are: Ohio, 51 cents; Indiana, 47; 
Illinois, 48; Iowa, 41; Missouri, 44; Kansas, 51; Ne- 
braska, 48. 

The average farm value of the wheat crop, as estimated, 
is 84 cents per bushel, against 69.8 for 1888. 

The price of oats has responded sharply to the pressure 
of a small crop and increased demand because of a short 
corn crop. The average is 42.2 cents, against 23 cents 
last year. It is the highest reported since 1881. 

Rye, like oats, at 62.9 cents, is higher than since 1881, 
and the same is true of barley at 64.8. 

Buckwheat at 57.7 marks an advance over last year, but 
is lower than in 1888. 

The deficiency in the potato crop has caused an advance 
in values in all sections of the country. The average is 
77.7 cents, an increase of more than 90 per cent. over the 
prices of the past two years. 

Hay alone of all farm products records a decline from 
last year. The present price is $7.74 per ton, and the 
slight falling off is due to the increased product. 
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ADVERTISING. 


This paper has alarge circulation among the elevator men and 
bare dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the United 

tates for reaching this trade, Advertising rates made known upon 
application. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


CHICAGO, ILL., DECEMBER 15, 1890. 


INSPECTION LAW FOR KANSAS, 

To add to the number of grades and inspections 
of grain already in the West, it is proposed to 
establish state inspection of grain in Kansas. 

The Champion of Atchison says: “Atchison 
grain dealers generally favor the passage of grain 
inspection law, similar to the one in force in 
Missouri and other states, and asthe need of such 
a law is felt all over the state, the legislature will 
probably take some action on the matter at the 
coming session, The law provides commissions 
for the inspection and grading of grain in ele- 
vators and warehouses. An Atchison grain mer- 
chant says that while such a law might not in- 
crease the market for grain at this point, it would 
be of undoubted benefit, from the fact that it 
would give the grain shipped from here the pres- 
tige of state inspection, which will stand in any 
market in the country. The law, he says, seems 
to work well in Missouri. Kansas City grades 
now stand without question in the St. Louis 
market, something unheard of before the law was 
passed in that state.” 

It seems that instead of striving for uniformity 
and simplicity of grades the trade is tending 
toward multifarious grades and inspections. The 
establishment of public elevators and official 
grades and inspection at Atchison might enable 
that city to become a stronger competitor of 
Kansas City for the grain trade of the state, and 
it might advance the grain trade of Wichita, 
which always has been ambitious to become a 
great grain center, 

(he success of such a move, however, is en- 
tirely problematic and would depend principally 
upon the acceptance of the grades to be establish- 
ed, and the inspection by the dealers without the 
state as well as those within. Much of the grain 
that now goes to Kansas grain centers on its way 
to the consumer would not go there if an inspec- 
tion unsatisfactory to dealers was pushed upon 
them and hence it would prove detrimental to 
these centers. ‘The dealers of the state would 
gain little if anything, for, of the grain shipped 
out of the state most of it would have to be re- 
inspected and of that sold within the state most 
of it would be sold by sample or after the would- 
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be buyer had personally inspected it; hence an 
inspection within the state would only prove use- 
less and be an unjust tax upon the trade. 

If the Missouri or Illinois grades were estab- 
lished in Kansas, Atchison, Wichita, or Topeka 
grades might then be accepted by the grain in- 
spectors of the state whose grades had been 
adopted but not otherwise. Kansas City grades 
are accepted at St. Louis because the same state 
grades are in force at both places and the in- 
spectors are employed by the same department. 
Multiplicity of grades and inspections only re- 
tards trade, uniformity and simplicity facilitates 
and adds reliability. 


LAKE COMMERCE. 


Few persons are aware of the enormity of our 
lake commerce, of the rapid increase in the num- 
ber of first-class vessels, and the enormous in- 
crease during the last few years in the amount of 
freight carried. The great and rapid growth of 
lake commerce during the last five years is truly 
wonderful, but what is still more amazing is, that 
despite the great increase in the registered ton- 
nage, new boats of improved design are constantly 
being erected and the demand for shipping room 
increases still faster. 

The fleet for 1890 consisted of 2,055 vessels of 
826,360 registered net tons, and valued at $58,- 
128,500. Of these 1,153 are steam, with 523,702 
tons registered burden, and worth $48,434,350. 
The steam tonnage of the lakes is now greater 
than that of the entire Atlantic coast, becoming 
so this year for the first time. The lake fleet has 
nearly doubled in value in the last five years, and 
a remarkable change has occurred in the type of 
vessels used. In 1886 there were 21 steamers of 
1,500 or more net registered tons each, now there 
are 110. Then there were six steel vessels valued 
at $694,000, now there are 68 valued at $11,964,- 
500. The carrying business of the lakes has in- 
creased even more rapidly than the tonnage 
owing to a great gain in the speed of vessels, due 
to the introduction of triple expansion engines of 
high power and great improvements in the facili- 
ties for loading and unloading. 

In no line of business has lake transportation 
been a more influential factor in reducing freight 
rates than in the grain trade. The traffic being 
so great in itself is worth fighting for, and there 
has been a constant fight between the lake car- 
riers and the railway companies to secure it. 

The lake carriers have taken the bulk of the 
grain shipped from cities on the lakes, and at 
some points it is stored all winter to get advan- 
tage of lake rates in the spring. Eventually little 
grain will be shipped during the season of navi- 
gation to the Atlantic coast from ports on the 
western lakes by rail. 

During the season just closed the shipments 
from Chicago included 6,310,071 bushels of wheat, 
56,758,466 of corn, 18,260,294 of oats, 3,000,000 
bushels of rye and barley and 1,726,485 barrels 
of flour. 

Late advices from Duluth show that during the 


season just closed, which lasted from the last | 


week of April to Noy, 29, were as follows: Flour, 
2,496,000 barrels, a gain of 200,000 barrels over 
the shipments of 1889; wheat, 13,573,341 bushels, 
and corn and other grains, 2,000,000 bushels. 
Arrivals at the port of Duluth for the season were 
Tonnage, arriy- 
ing and departing, amounted to 2,739,287 tons, 
against 2,475,195 in 1889. This is the biggest 
record ever made here. Nearly 10,000 vessels 
arrived and departed from Chicago. 

The steam tonnage inspected on the lakes for 
1889 was 515,419 tons, while that on the Atlantic 
coast only amounted to 506,863, and on the Pa- 
cific and Gulf coasts and the Western rivers a 
total of only 368,102 tons. The value of the 
freight carried on the lakes last year is estimated 
at $305,432,041, and it was carried an average 
distance of 566 miles, or 15,518,360,468 tons were 
carried one mile at a cost of 11% mills per ton per 
mile. This is 22% per cent. of the freight car- 
ried on all the railroads of the United States dur- 
ing 1889. It is estimated that it would have cost 
shippers $119,801,743 more to have shipped this 


cost them to ship it by water. 

These facts surely justify the making of many 
improvements in the harbors, in the channels con- 
necting the lakes, and at every point which will 


enormous amount of freight by rail than it did 
; 
advance the interests of lake commerce. | 


INSPECTION DEPART- 
MENT. 


CHICAGO 


Elsewhere in this issue we give a summary of — 
the twentieth annual report of the Chief Inspector 
of Grain at Chicago, which all dealers will do well 
to peruse. It shows that although more grain . 
was received at Chicago than ever before, there _ 
was less dissatisfaction with the work.of the de- 
partment. Appeals from the inspectors’ decisions _ 
fell off over 50 per cent. from the preceding year. 
This great reduction in the number of appeals in 
the face of unprecedented receipts shows that the 
Chicago Jnspection Department has been doing 
excellent work. 

Chief Inspector Price is ever on the watchto 
increase the efficiency of his department. By the 
aid of vigilant supervising track inspectors he has 
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been able to give better service. Whenever he 
has learned that track inspectors were In any way _ 
to blame for shortages in shipments, he has im- 
mediately taken steps to remedy the evil. In ~ 
several of the yards where it was customary for 
the inspectors to leave the cars open after in- 
specting the grain, the doors are now fastened 
shut, because it was learned that sneak thieves 
had been helping themselves. He has also issued | 
strict orders that all boards which are removed — 
from the doorway, in order that the grain can be 
inspected more easily, shall be carefully replaced 
as soon as inspection is completed. This in most 
cases will prevent the grain from being thrown 
out of the car while it is being switched about the 
city. 

The unusually large receipts of grain, of course, 
resulted in a large increase in the cash receipts of 
the department and made it possible for a further 
reduction in the charge for inspection. Since 
Dec. 1 the fee for in-inspection has been only 25 
cents per car. When we take into consideration 
the fact that grain cars are constantly being en- 
larged and the fee for inspection reduced, we find 
additional evidence of efficient and economical 
management. The expense of managing the de- 
partment was only 41-100 of a mill per bushel, a 
fact New York and New Orleans inspectors will 
do well to ponder over. 


FARMERS AS LEGISLATORS. 


In several states the farmers have a working — 
majority, and as heretofore they will try to reform 
everything and regulate all lines of business to 
advance their own interests at the cost of others. 
The business men who handle and buy grain will — 
of course receive more attention than any other — 
class, and must expect to have many unjust, un- — 
reasonable and unconstitutional laws passed for — 
the regulation of themselves and their business, — 

Farmers have a majority in the North Dakota — 
legislature, and among many bills they propose ~ 
to pass in the interest of the farmer are a number — 
dealing with the warehousing and transporting — 
of grain. That the legislature will succeed in — 
proving to the public that it is just as capable of — 
dealing with the elevator and grain interests of — 
the state as its predecessor, is doubted by no sane — 
person. Its actions will be guided by the same — 
principles as its predecessor—self-interest and 
prejudice to the interest of all but the farmers. — 
Where the representatives of a class are in the — 
majority, class legislation will result. The first 
part of the session may be (it surely ought to be) 
consumed in repealing the unconstitutional laws 
passed at the last session, and the remainder of 
the session will be given up to discussing and — 
enacting more unconstitutional laws forthe regu- 
lation of elevator men and grain buyers. 

In Nebraska matters are worse. The farmers 
have a majority in both houses, and claim the 
alliance candidate is elected governor. All a 
new and untried men, and have not had even 
year’s experience at enacting unconstituti 
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laws to guide them. That the legislature will 
devote a good share of its time enacting just laws 
for the advancement and protection of the ele- 
__-yator and grain interests of the state is doubted 
seriously. 

Many bills providing for sweeping “reforms” 
will undoubtedly be introduced in the Kansas 
legislature also, but as the farmers only have a 
___— majority in one house, it is not probable that any 

bills containing the unreasonable, cranky ideas of 

the alliance will become laws. They feel that 
____ radical legislation is absolutely necessary, but as 
yet they have no clearly defined ideas as to what 
they want. 


RAILROAD DISCRIMINATION AT 
BALTIMORE. 


Since the railroad companies organized the 
Baltimore & Washington Car Service Associa- 
_ tion, the grain dealers of the former city ‘have 

_ been forced to fight to secure any recognition 
whatever of their just rights. One of the severest 
blows dealt Baltimore dealers was a reduction in 
the time allowed for unloading cars loaded with 
grain, hay, straw, etc., to forty-eight hours. The 
dealers protested so strongly that the time was 
_ increased to four days from arrival, but for remu- 
neration of itself the association meekly refrains 
from notifying consignees of arrivals until the cars 
which the companies need so badly have stood on 
the track from one to three days. This same 
association permits all goods in transit or for 
transfer to water -lines to remain in cars as long 
as is desired, and without charge. 

In Philadelphia and several other cities sheds 
_ and warehouses are provided where these com- 
_ modities can be stored for more than four days 
without charge, and can remain as long as con- 
signee desires at alow rate of storage. In this 
way the railroad companies’ cars do not stand idle 
__ so much, and the dealers are not forced to sacri- 
fice their goods in order to sell. 

The association discriminates against the local 
dealers, and the companies composing it discrimi- 
nate against Baltimore. A committee of the 
- Corn and Flour Exchange demanded, but in vain, 
_ that these merchants should be justly and fairly 

treated. The Exchange, recognizing the out- 
rageous injustice did its members, have appointed 
-acommittee to hear all complaints against the 
association, and employ counsel and defend the 
_ rights and interests of the members in the courts. 
Merchants in a number of our cities have learned 
_ that to peacefully submit to the outrageous impo- 
_ sitions of the railroad companies serves only to 
bring down upon themselves greater and more 
_ exasperating impositions. They who wish to se- 
cure just and fair treatment must stand and fight 


together. 


s A QUEER SUGGESTION. 


ax 
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_ For some time an attempt has been made to 
‘secure in some way a uniform grading, or rather 
_ a uniform Government standard, for grain. Most 
_ of the suggestions were very crude, and required 
an exercise of Government power which is repel- 
lant to the ideas ef most Americans. Finally, 
_ however, these schemes and suggestions have 
 erystalized in a form that to us seems unobjec- 
tionable. If impracticable, it matters not; for 
the scheme does not meditate abolishing anything 
r interfering with anything. It does not inter- 
e with the standard grades established at Du- 
, St. Louis, Chicago, Baltimore or New York. 
does not establish an inspection department. 
simply provides that the Department of Agri- 
lture shall establish certain Government grades, 
leaves the individual to buy and sell by those 
des, or not, just as he chooses. If he wants 
buy wheat or corn by Chicago inspection, he 
do so; the plan proposed makes nothing com- 
ory. It only provides that if the miller in 
‘York wants to buy of the farmer or grain 
in Illinois or Nebraska, he can do so, with- 
grain going to Chicago or St. Louis or 
here for inspection. The scheme may not 
icable; but if found impracticable it 
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would do no harm, because people would simply 
refuse to buy or sell by it, and as its use would 
not be compulsory, that would be the end of it. 
The simple fact is that some farmers, some millers 
and some dealers believe the plan would be a 
good one, and bring them all closer together with- 
out the intervention of the various inspection 
departments. And here is the queer suggestion; 
it is from an Eastern paper: 

it follows from the above that to establish national 
standards, fair in all seasons and applicable in all parts of 
the country, isa difficult and never-ending task. Such 
stsndards must reflect the consensus of current opinion in 
all markets—opinion formed by the contact of producers 
and dealers. While it is possible, therefore, to establish 
national standards, it is manifestly not possible to do so 
through a government bureau. The work can only be 
done in one way, namely, by a national convention of the 
grain exchanges. Competent representatives of every 
grain exchange in the land should hold annual meetings, 
and to their hands the task of determining uniform 
standards should be committed, with power to make their 
decisions binding. They shculd assemble a‘ter the har- 
vests and revise the grades for each season, their action 
being based on crop samples. 


That is to say, that as farmers and grain men 
and millers are dissatisfied with the grading and 
inspection of the different boards, the matter 
could be satisfactorily settled by letting these 
different boards fix up a standard to suit them- 
selves. Verily we have no comment to make. 
Language fails us. 


PAYING ELEVATOR MEN. 


President Egan of the Chicago, St. Paul & 
Kansas City Railway Company, has been indicted 
by the United States Grand Jury for giving re- 
bates. If the charge is based upon the transac- 
tion Mr. Egan says it is the indictment should be 
immediately recalled and country elevator men 
doing business along this line instructed to sue 
the company for the same rebate given to the 
favored shippers. 

Mr. Egan says that he supposes the Grand 
Jury’s action is based upon some transaction his 
company had where there was no intention what- 
ever of violating any law. These transactions 
were a permission given by the railroad company 
to a firm to build grain elevators at local country 
stations where such facilities did not exist. Any 
percentage allowed them, therefore, was in lieu 
of elevator charges and could not otherwise be 
construed. 

For years before the date the Inter-State Com- 
merce Law went into effect, it was customary 
with many of the railroad companies to give grain 
shippers who owned elevators a lower rate than 
track shippers. Then no one thought of denying 
the elevator men a small recompense for provid- 
ing storage and handling facilities. ‘To facilitate 
the shipment of other freight, railroad companies 
not only erect warehouses and platforms, but pro- 
vide all the necessary utensils for loading and un- 
loading it and also employ men to do the work. 
If the railroad companies do not provide equal 
facilities for the storing, receiving and shipping 
of grain, they perpetrate a gross discrimination 
against the grain trade. 

Some companies, notably the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern, recognizing the injustice of 
the discrimination against the grain trade, have 
erected elevators along their lines and employed 
men to take charge of them and receive all grain 
offered. This has proved unsatisfactory in most 
cases for the company could not afford to em- 
ploy a man the year round, neither were the men 
employed competent to distinguish between good 
and bad grain and mixed all together. Despite 
the fact that the service rendered was greatly in- 
ferior to that obtained at elevators operated by 
experienced grain dealers, the cost of the service 
to the railroad company was enormous as com- 
pared with any salary ever paid an elevator man 
in the shape of rebates and lower rates on grain 
shipped through his house. = 

Knowing this, some of the companies have 
wisely preferred to pay the country elevator man 
who does the work and provides the facilities for 
handling the grain, a small fee of so much per 
bushel. This is the best way to secure good 
service at a minimum expenditure; but all country 
elevator men should be treated alike, none should 


be discriminated against. One great point to 
recommend this method of securing elevator 
service to railway companies is that they pay only 
for what they get. If thelaw forbids this method 
of obtaining and paying for this service as the 
Grand Jury seems to think, then it is a decidedly 
unjust law and should be repealed immediately. 


A QUESTION FOR THE SUPREME 
COURT. 


The cases recently decided in this city by 
Judges Blodgett and Gresham are on the way to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. Mr. 
Counselman is the senior member of the Board of 
Trade firm of Charles Counselman & Co., and 
Mr. Peasley is treasurer and vice-president of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Com- 
pany. Both were subpcenaed before the Federal 
Grand Jury to give testimony in regard to al- 
leged violations of the Inter-State Commerce Act. 
It was expected that if the Grand Jury could get 
at the facts, as shown to Mr. Counselman, it 
would be found that rebates contrary to law had 
been allowed. Mr. Counselman pleaded as his 
excuse for refusing to testify that he might crimi- 
nate himself, but Judge Gresham points out the 
law forbidding the use of one’s own testimony 
for any such purpose. Mr. Peasley’s case was not 
exactly the same as that of Mr. Counselman, as 
he held that his testimony might criminate the 
company which he serves. And now it remains 
to be seen whether the Supreme Court will sus- 
tain the district and circuit judges. If the courts 
are powerless to compel answers, the law will 
prove of no effect, as convictions could rarely, if 
ever, be secured by simple circumstantial evi- 
dence. 


OUR CUSTOMS OFFICERS IN CAN- 
ADA. 


Among our communications in this issue is a 
letter from C. F. Harrington of Port Huron, 
Mich., in which are cited various good reasons 
why freight for transit through contiguous for- 
eign territory should be loaded, bonded, sealed 
and manifested in this country. 

The placing of our customs officials just across 
the Canadian line makes possible the transfer of 
American business to Canada. It places Canadi- 
an elevator men and all employed in receiving 
and handling the traffic on an equal footing with 
their competitors on this side of the line. In 
other words, the Secretary of the Treasury has 
gone out of his way to give Canadian capital and 
labor an opportunity to compete on equal terms 
with American capital and labor for American 
business. 

If the officials were on this side of the line it 
would be necessary to handle, store and seal the 
freight on the American side. Grain and flour 
constitute the bulk of the East-bound freight 
that would be affected by a _ change, 
and we doubt not that all grain dealers 
will, in a patriotic sense of view, be in favor of 
withdrawing all officials whose being stationed in 
Canada diverts American business from American 
cities to Canadian cities just across the line, as is 
the case at Port Huron and Detroit. 

The business that goes by way of Georgian 
Bay could not be loaded in cars and sealed at any ~ 
nearby point in this country, so it would be better 
for the Western shippersiif the customs officers 
were allowed to remain at points on the Georgian 
Bay. The Grand Trunk Railway Company can 
undoubtedly transfer its warehouses and elevators 
across the river to Port Huron and handle, store 
and load the grain as cheaply as it now does. If 
it can we see no reason why the Chicago Board 
of Trade should object to the customs officer at 
Sarnia being withdrawn and the business trans- 
ferred to American soil, 


Tue Iowa, Minnesota and DakotaElevator Com- 
pany, operating a line of warehouses on the Bur- 
lington, Cedar Rapids & Northern Railroad, made 
an assignment Dec, 13, with liabilities amounting 
to $150,000. 
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KANSAS AND NEBRASKA GRAIN DEALERS’ 
ELEVATOR ASSOCIATION. 


Presideat, Masox Greee, Lincoln, Neb.; VieePresi- 
dent. FRaxk Lower, Council Grove, Kan.; Serefary, 
W. T. Carwoon, Clifton, Kan.; Treaswrer, 0. A. Cooper, 
Humboldt, Neb. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS’ ASSOCIATION OF NORTE- | 
WEST IOWA. ; 
President. T. MC. Locax, River Sioux; Vice-President, | 
H. Hanson, Odebolt; Secretary and Treasurer, F. D. 
Bancocs, Ida Grove; Assistant Seeretary, F. G. Burner, 
Schaller 
Breeutive Commitice, E. A. Annorr, Des Moines: J. Y. 
Cawprretn, See City, and T. M. Catucart, Kingsley. 
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GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION OF OHIO. 


President. J. W. MeCoxrp, Columbus, Ohio; Viee-Pres 
ident. L. Bosses. Kingston; Seretary, E. C. WAGNER, 
Columbus; Treasurer, D. McAnustsr, Columbus. NS 

Beerd of Managers, C. D. Mimusr, Newark; Dit! 
Wareaxn. § Seuth Bloomfield; E. M. Bexxerz, JR., Ur- | 
bana: C. W. Parvens, Lilly Chapel, and H. CHAMBERS, 
Worthington. 

Legisiative Commitize, J. W. McCorp, D- McALLISTER, 
EB. C. Waener, W. A. Harpessty, and E. C. BEACcHAEL. 


AND PROTECTIVE SOCIETY. 
idemt Issac Van Onnpstrranp, Hawarden; Sere- 
ral Manager, 

Joux Srewankt; Treasurer, G. 
. Havanna. 
mmumalize, 


and $ LL Prarr. 


S. 


K. Marston, Onarga; 


; 
ILLINOIS GRAIN MERCHANTS’ INSURANCE 
Cc. MNc- 


S. K. Marsroex, D. H. Curry} 


Commutize on Claims, D. M. Bruner, J. F. Zann, H 
C. Mowner. 

Commitize en Legitlation, W. AnMinetox, V. R. Sr. 
Jonx, C. C, ALDRICH. 
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& Michigan State Grange, at its annual ses- 
_sat down very heavily on the pawnshop 


Tre Chieago & Northwest Granaries Company 
has declared a dividend of S$ per cent. on the pre- 
ferred i 10 per cent. on the common stock, 


on hand of nearly $6,700. 


Board of Trade is just now torn 
ine debates as to whether the wires 
shall be bre ught back or not. The coming elec- 
tion will involve this point as one of its issues. 


Tsost who wish to be happy; live long and be 
successful im the elevator or grain business should 
immediately subseribe for ‘the Awerican Exe- 
yaror anp Geary Trapg, only one dollar per 
year. 


Tse directors of the Milwaunkee Chamber of 
Commerce have adopted a rule prohibiting the 
reinspection of grain after it has gone into store 
in a regular elevator. This is to prevent grain 
being “graded up” after it has been placed in 


sore. 


J. L. Owens of J. L. Owens & Co., Mimneap- 
olis, manufacturers of the dustless grain and flax 
separators, made us a pleasant call recently. Mr. 
Owens said that business was excellent with his 
company, and that their machines are continually 
gaining new friends. 


Brrrato has had considerable trouble in secur- 
ing the delivery of shipments,and the dealers 
elaim that the demurrage charges have not made 
ears any plentier or have the railroad companies 


delivered shipments more promptly. The Mer- 


| tion has decided against the requirement. 


chants’ Exchange. has taken unanimous action 
against the car service association and appointed 
a committee to secure better service. Shippers 
do not always permit impositions to be heaped 
pon them without resenting it. 


Dvtvurn grain men opposed so vigorously the 
rule requiring that a charge of $1 should be made 
for each car held out for sampling or reinspection 
on the Eastern Minnesota road that it has been 
rescinded. Such is the fruit of organized oppo- 
sition to impositions. 


Tre Grain Receivers’ Association of Minne- 
japolis held its first annual election of officers 
| Friday, Dee. 12. The organization has been a 
suecess in every way, and “has been instrumental 
| in advancing the interests of the local grain deal- 
ers in a number of ways. 


Srxce election we have not heard a single com- 
plaint against the efficient and satisfactory work 
of the Minnesota Inspection Department. It 

seems that the political demagogues find fault 
only when they want a position and can increase 
| their chances of getting a position by complain- 
| ing. 


Tue flour and feed men of Duluth have organized 
an association for the purpose of regulating and 
protecting their business. It will also regulate 
prices. They have found that cut-throat competi- 
tion does not pay, so they propose to work to- 
gether. Country grain dealers can profit much 
by taking a similar course. 


Tue Chieago Board of Trade is still waging 
war on the bucket shops, but it is still unsuecess- 
ful. One of the iate moves of the Board was to 
soap the windows, it having been suspected that 
quotations were signaled from the window, but 
even this did not keep the bucket shop men from 
obtaining quotations, and they are still doing 
business. 


Tue Central Traffic Association proposed to re- 
quire shippers to pay local rates when the destina- 
tion of freight was changed after it had been 
shipped. This was strenuously opposed by ship- 
pers, and the Chicago committee of the associa- 
A 
great many impositions can be prevented and 
others ended by the united opposition of shippers. 


Tue Hlinmois Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 


i sion has reduced the charge for in-inspeetion of 


grain to 25 cents percar. We erroneously stated in 
our November issue that the reduction made was 
in the charge for re-inspection. This is the sec- 
ond reduction of 5 cents per car made during the 
last two years in the charge for in-inspection, and 
speaks well for Chief Inspector Price’s manage- 
ment of the department. 


Tr you have no ink, pen, or paper, hire a pretty 
stenographer and give us the news and your views 
on subjects of interest to the trade. (Grain deal- 
ers and elevator men should be more willing to 
give others the benefit of their experience and 
their opinions. Do not be backward about writ- 
ing; we will enlarge the American ELEVATOR 
snp Gary Trane, if necessary, to accommodate 
all the communications received. 


Tse members of the Merchants’ Exchange of 
Buffalo have done little else of late save hold in< 
dignation meetings, write letters and devise 
schemes to learn the name of the author of a let- 
ter published in the Commercial over the signa- 
ture of “Grain Dealer” in which grave charges 
were made against members, and especially the 
grain dealers. The Buffalo paper should be 
forced to give up the name of its letter writer. 
li the charges are true the public should know it. 
“Grain Dealer” should be willing to openly inform 
on wrong doers and should not “be afraid to stand 
up for the right. Charges made by an unknown 


person from behind a screen convince — 


people of nothing save that an unprineipled 


son is intent on doing harm. eee 


Kansas Crry grain men have aoe 
against the railroads, and if the charges they 
are true, they are surely justified in sod 
They clsim that the railroad companies 
means of forged expense bills, false wei 
gross rate manipulations, discriminated 
them and in favor of a few dealers at that j 
The dealers demand an investigation 
charges, and it will in all probability be 
They should not rest until their just 
complied with, 


Witt the alliance, which now cont 
state government of Nebraska, appoint m 
officially inspect and weigh grain at ev: 
and city of the state, or will it » stoke ta 
vators and have them run by the state’ 
most unreasonable ideas of the craziest refor 
may find voice ina law. The elevator men ai 
grain buyers of the state will do well to 
closely their business interests, and to pe 
strong organization that they: may offer 
and more influential opposition to un: 
when introduced. ; 


Ir the Philadelphia & Erie Railway C 
does not change its tactics next season In 
with the grain 1 trade, grain shipper a will | 
to consider a perpetual blockade at Eri 
that port when possible. During the 1 
of navigation grain has been delegea” at a 
as much as two months, because the company 1b 
enough freight, on which it could make a greater 
profit, to keep all its cars busy. Such at 
will of course drive the trade to take an 
route to the seaboard, and while reduein 
trade of Philadelphia, will also reduce the r 
of this monster railroad monopoly. 


THE constitutionality of the McEvoy ele 
law passed by the New York Legislature : 
years ago, and sustained by the State 
Court, is soon to be passed upon by the Uni 
States Supreme Court. The Buffalo ele 
pool has appealed from the decision of the | 
courts and employed Benjamin F. - to. 1 
the case for them. Canal boat captains an 
others interested in having elevator ¢ 
that state kept down to a reasonable 
met in New York City recently for the 
of devising means for raising ae 
counsel to represent them at the trial. 


hy 


Do rou sell seeds? If so, do you con 
quality when buying? Poor seeds are the ¢ 
of more poor crops than all the atmospheric 
climatic changes that occur. It can e 
remedied by writing to Messrs. W. H. M 
& Co., Toledo, O., wholesale dealers in 
clover and timothy seed. Their Anchor bri 
choice grade clover, which has been re 
and bulked, is the finest in the market. 
their orchard and lawn grass, Hungarian, 
and white clover are equally as good. 
wishing to purchase or sell seeds in 
correspond at once with the above named 


Tue desire for uniformity and simph 
everything is becoming stronger and s 
this country. In addition to 
grades, weights, freight classificati 
of lading and laws regarding bankre 
m we wish to suggest one w 
the support of all dealers in grain. — 
formity of the legal number of pounds 
of grain. At present it varies in dif 
The legal weight of a bushel of s 

from 52 pounds in California to 4 
in New York; oats, from 30 pounds in 
yania to 34 pounds in Nebraska; bar! 
in Kentucky to 50 in California; ry 
Maine to 56 in Ohio; flaxseed, 
in Kansas to 56 in lowa; buck 
in California to 42 in Minnesota, 
tucky; clover seed from 60 in 
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New Jersey; Hungarian grass seed from 45 
pounds in lowa to 60 in Nebraska, and timothy 
Bs from 44 pounds in New York to 46 in Wisconsin. 
Such a great variety of standards in itself ac- 
a. complishes no good, but holds open the door for 
wal misunderstanding and trouble to enter. 


Ld 


A MEMBER of the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
_ has a unique plan for securing better transporta- 
- ___ tion service from the railroad companies. His 
____ idea is to have the state legislatures pass a law 
compelling the railroads to move freight in tran- 
3 sit 100 miles every 24 hours as the minimum dist- 
ance, and to compel them to receive freight from 
connecting roads the same day it is offered. If 
all the states would follow out this plan, which is 
_____ very improbable, new cars carrying their first load 
__would reach their destination before falling to 
___ pieces, and many shipments which are now de- 
layed for weeks will be delivered in a few days. 
The state which did not pass the law would be a 
favorite resting place for through freight. 


43 Manirosa grain dealers are crying with.a loud 
a yoice against the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
_ pany and if the charges they make are true, 
which is not at all improbable, they surely have 
___ just and sufficient cause for attacking the com- 
pany. Two of Canadian milling companies con- 
trolling six of the largest mills in the Dominion 
are paying such high prices for wheat in the 
_ Northwest that all other buyers have been forced 
_ to retire from the market. The grain dealers 
claim that the road must be giving a rebate to 
these firms, else they could not pay such high 
prices. Such discrimination should not be toler- 
_ ated fora minute. The privilege of railroad com- 
panies to make or break a man in business should 


be denied. 


A RECENT decision of the Illinois Appellate 
Court recalls the great wheat panic of 1887. The 
decision was rendered in the case of O. Gregg & 
Son vs. the American Exchange National Bank, 
being a verdict for $7,000 in favor of plaintiff. 
During the excitement C. J. Kershaw & Co., the 
Board of Trade firm, gave on June 15 a check on 
this bank for $7,000 to Gregg & Son. The bank 
_ refused to certify or cash it, claiming that Ker- 
- shaw & Co. had overdrawn their account. In the 
__trial it was shown that certain checks were not 

_ transferred to Kershaw’s account, which in them- 
_ selves would have been sufficient to satisfy the 
_ check. Although the decision of the lower court 

was affirmed, the defendants immediately ap- 


A : pealed. 


Some time ago the Western Freight Associa- 

tion took the initiative step by agreeing to adopt 
the uniform classification of freight Jan. 1, 1891, 
if the other associations adopted it and the railroad 
commissioners of the states in which they operated 
authorized it. The railroad commissioners of II- 
 linois have done more than authorize it; they have 
y ordered all roads doing business in the state to 
_ put the uniform classification of freight into effect 
mn. 1. This will affect Eastern as well as West- 
@ ern roads, and will undoubtedly bring about the 
_ eventual adoption of the uniform classification of 
freight. Several of the prominent Eastern com- 
ies have already declared their willingness 
adopt the classification, so its adoption is 
ost certain, though the date for putting it 
ito effect may be postponed, 


a 
2S ees 


__ Wary the Eastern trunk lines are permitted to 
‘discriminate against oats and in favor of corn by 
ging a higher rate for transporting the for- 
‘is difficult to understand. From the stand- 
nt of the railroad companies the higher rate 
Id be on corn, as it is the most valuable. It 
y be that they think the discrimination is ex 
ble on the ground that oats are much lighter 
a hundred pounds takes up more room in the 
than a hundred pounds of corn, However 

fact does not excuse the discrimination, for 
amount put in cars of same capacity does not 

much. A number of discriminations of sim- 
nature are made by the railroad companies, 


ae a 


all of which should be stopped. Grain ship- 


pers can well afford to spare the time to 
organize strong associations, fight these discrim- 
inations and defend their interests in other mat- 
ters. 


WueEn shipping oats do not fill the car so full 
that the roof bulges. It is against your own in- 
terest. Remember that the grain inspectors 
have to get into the car whenit arrives at a termi- 
nal in order to properly inspect it. Chief In- 
spector Price informs us that a great many of the 
cars received at Chicago of late were so full of 
oats that the track inspectors could not get into 
the cars, so graded it according to the oats at the 
door and marked the certificate “subject to ap- 
proval.” The grade of many of these jammed- 
full cars of oats, when unloaded into the eleva- 
tors was changed and some loads were placed in 
the next lower grade. The track inspectors have 
not time to unload your oats in order to inspect 
them, so if you want them inspected as they 
should be, leave room enough for the inspector 
to get inside the car. 


Tue South Dakota Railroad Commission has 
recently decided a case involving the distribution 
of cars. It was the case of the Union Elevator 
Company of Webster against the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Panl Railway Company. The 
plaintiff charged the road with discriminating 
against Webster by furnishing competing towns 
near by with more than their proportion of cars, 
and with discriminating against the company by 
not giving it the proportion of cars due it. The 
commission found nothing to substantiate the 
first charge, but did the other, and ordered the 
company to live up to the law on this point. This 
case has hung fire along time and elicited con- 
siderable -interest among the grain shippers of 
South Dakota. They should organize a strong 
and active association, then would justice. be 
measured out to them more promptly, and in 
larger quantities. 


We have always maintained that if shippers 
and receivers were to be charged for de- 
taining cars the railroad companies should be 
charged for detaining shipments, and now the 
National Transportation Association has declared 
in favor of the same principle. At its recent 
meeting in St. Louis considerable time was given 
to the discussion of the car service rendered by 
the various railroad companies, and it was decided 
to make an effort to have Congress enact a law 
fixing the time to be consumed in the transporta- 
tion between any two given points, and requiring 
the railroad carrier to pay shippers and consigners 
a demurrage of at least $1 per day for time in 
excess of the specified transit. In view of the 
fact that railroad companies exact demurrage at 
many points at the rate of $3 per day for failure 
of consignees to unload freight within forty-eight 
hours after arrival, it seems that the Transporta- 
tion Association is letting the railroad companies 
off very easy. The plan will be submitted to 
Congress for action. 


BrApsTREE?’s report of the available stocks of 
wheat shows that on Dec. 1 the stocks east of the 
Rocky Mountains in the United States and Can- 
ada were 44,843,341 bushels, against 37,938,759 
bushels on Noy. 1 and 26,799,769 on Oct. 1. On 
Dec. 1, 1889, the stocks were 44,455,455 bushels, 
and on Dec. 1, 1888, 51,394,546 bushels. During 
December, 1889, the stocks of wheat decreased 
several hundred thousand bushels, and continued 
to decrease during every succeeding month until 
September. The stocks of wheat on the Pacific 
Coast amounted to 12,361,933 bushels on Dee. 1, 
against 8,120,000 bushels on Dee. 1, 1889, and 
6,476,967 bushels on Dec. 1, 1888. The stocks of 
corn on Dee. 1 amounted to 5,218,185 bushels, 
against 9,456,959 bushels on Dec. 1, 1889, and 
9,313,454 bushels on Dec. 1, 1888. During No- 
vember the stocks decreased nearly one-half, be- 
ing on Nov. 1 10,014,087 bushels, and 12,311,098 
bushels on Oct. 1. The stocks of oats on Dee. 1 
amounted to 5,957,821 bushels, against 9,270,275 
bushels on Dee. 1, 1889, 10,009,180 bushels on 


Dee. 1, 1888, 6,863,307 on Novy. 1, and 7,326,370 
bushels on Oct. 1. The stocks on Dee. 1, 1890, 
and on the first day of each of the three preced- 
ing months did not vary much. The stock of 
barley on Dec. 1 was 5,752,151 bushels, against 
4,163,489 bushels on Dec. 1, 1889, 3,544,750 on 
Dec. 1, 1888, and 6,005,405 bushels on Noy. 
1, 1890. The stock of rye on Dec. 1 amounted 
to 967,924, against 1,556,907 on Dec. 1, 1889, 
1,995,269 on Dee. 1, 1888 and 1,223,443 bushels 
on Nov. 1, 1889. . 


SCREENINGS. 


Whiskey in the original package—corn. 

When the police raid a bucket shop the proprietors look 
pail. 

Whenever grain takes a drop it makes the market un- 
steady. 

The farmer and his poultry agree on one point. 
both like a full crop. 


“Caws and effect,” said the farmer whose cornfield was 
cleaned out by crows. 


It is now thoughc that the rye blossom will be adopted 
as the national flower. 


Parched earth is not good for the growth of parched 
corn.—Jew Orleans Picayune. 

Some pointers in the bucket-shop business prove to be 
disappointers.—Boston Courier. 


The crow ought to be. a good chiropodist—he has had 
so much experience as a corn extractor. 


They 


Few men sow their wild oats without getting more or 
less rye mixed with them.—Atchison Globe. 

The bucket (shop) that goes too often to the well is 
liable to get broken.— Minneapolis Journal. 

There are no ‘‘game laws” protecting “bears,” but they 
never had a jollier season.— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

Isn’t it queer that a winter wheat harvest always occurs 
in the hottest part of the summer.—Duluth News. 

Most boards have the grain running but one way. 
the board of trade the grain runs either way.—Light. 

Never make love in a corn field. Remember that corn 
has ears, and is easily shocked.— Kinderhook Rough Notes. 

Teacher—Of what do2s the world consist? Boy (whose 


father is on the Board)—Of ‘‘Old Hutch,” wheat and 
corn options. 


In 


A grain dealer in Kansas bought a lot of stones in @ 
lot of No. 2 wheat, and claims it was caused by the 
McKinley Bill. 


There is scarcely any danger of anybody stealing the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. It has a plenty of locks.— 
Frederick Times. 


If the wives of grain dealers desire to have good-natured 
husbands they should buy the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
GRratn TRADE for them. 


Last year it took just as many bushels of corn to buy a 
yard of silk as it will take yards of silk this year to buy 
a bushel of corn.—Atchison Globe. 


Teacher—‘‘ What is a storage battery?” Ex-messenger 
Boy (after reflection)—‘‘The thing that knocks all the 
profit out of holding grain in store.” 


A man can have only one past, but he is not limited in 
the matter of presen’s, and he can have all the futures he 
can manage to buy.—Zochester Post. 


A man can have only one past, but he is not limited in 
the matter of presents, and he can have all the futures he 
can manage to buy.—Rochester Post. : 


Vienna has a corn fairin progress. The statement of 
the American crop will probably exceed the wildest ex- 
pectations of the chiropodists.—Rochester Post-Hxpress, 


There is an inmate of the Georgia State Lunatic Asylum 
who imagines, in his insanity, that he is a grain of corn. 
He will not go into the yard, fearing the chickens will eat 
him, 

An exchange says that a man named Corn was married 
to a lady named Wheat, in a church at Creston, and the 
choir stunned the audience present upon the occasion by 
singing, ‘“What Shall the Harvest be?” —Olwein Register. 


The phrase ‘‘I acknowledge the corn” originated with 
a slave in the South. He was charged with stealing 
corn found in his possession. Having a sack with him 
he was also charged with stealing that. His reply was: 
“No, sar. I ’knowledge de corn, butI ain’t gwine to 
knowledge de sack,” - 
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CHICAGO AND NORTHWEST GRAN- 
ARIES CO. 


The first ordinary meeting of the shareholders of the 
Chicago and Northwest Granaries Company, limited, 
was held in London recently Mr. H. Seton-Karr, M. P., 
presiding. : ; 

The chairman made an address, in which he said: I 
hada great opportunity when I went to America last 
Easter of seeing nearly the whole of the company’s prop- 
perty, and also of making the acquaintance of our local 
managers. I traveled something like 1,000 miles in the 
company of the gene‘al manager of the Chicago & Nortk- 
western Railway, and saw sixty-two out of the seventy- 
five houses which belong to us, and I also saw the coun. 
try in which they lay. I may say that not only have we 
three elevators but we have also seventy-five country 
houses, all of which fully come up to the description giv- 
en of them, They are good houses and good elevators, 
well situated on the Chicago & Northwestern Rallway, 
and they are thoroughly fitted for the nature of our busi- 
nes3. I may also say our local managers are men in 
whom I believe we may place the fullest confidence. 
They are men whose credit is absolutely good and unstained 
in any respect whatever. They are men of the highest 
personal reputatioa and of the highest business reputation, 
and { think the shareholders may rest entirely satisfied 
that in their hands, so far as the local management is 
concerned, their interests will be thoroughly well safe- 
guarded. With regard to the nature of the business, I 
may say shortly that it is simply the purchase-and storage 
of grain, chiefly wheat, We also deal, by way of accessory 
in all kinds of grain, such as oats, barley, flax and seeds, 
but wheat is the chief. Against these store; we make 
sales for future delivery as the market may warrant. It 
is absolutely necessary in a business of this kind to have 
men of special qualitications—-well trained for the busi- 
ness—men who have been brought up all their lives to 
the business. They know when and how to buy, and 
when and how to sell. It is, of course, in the purchase 
and sale of grain that we make our profits. There is one 
thing I should like to call to your notice, It is the fixed 
rule of our managers never to speculate in wheat. We 
never ‘‘carry” wheat, that is we never purchase without 
selling the grain purchased, either for immediate or future 
delivery. Thisisa fixed rule in our managers’ policy; 
it is a rule to which we shall steadfastly adhere, despite 
any temptations whatever to the contrary. It means that 
we shall always carry on a safe and legitimate business, 
and that we shall lose no money in that direction. [Ap- 
plause.| This is arule which is supposed to be kept by all 
grain men, but as a matter of fact it is not always ad- 
hered to by the managers of other grain businesses. We, 
however, intend to adhere to that policy. 

Our houses spread over 1,200 milesof country. We 
have three on the Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City line, 
but the majority are on the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway. ‘hey embrace the couvtry 300 miles east and 
west between the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, They 
practically run through the wheat district of Minnesota 
and South Dakota: they practically run through the 
heart of the great wheat belt of the Northwest. This is 
an important matter, because it affects the profits on our 
grain business very much. I may say that in South 
Minnesota only about one-half the land is broken up. It 
is an older agricultural country than South Dakota, but 
the people go in more for mixed farming, and the wheat 
area is not quite so large relatively as itis in South Da- 
kota, South Dakota is a new country, with only one- 
third broken up and two-thirds remaining for cultivation. 
All men think that the wheat area will steadily continue 
to increase, South Minnesota is a fine country; somewhat 
better in some respects than South Dakota, but itis better 
adapted for mixed farming and stock raising. But South 
Dakota is a very fine country; its future is all before it in 
my opinion, The only thing that prevents it from being the 
finest in the world is that its rainfall is a little uncertain; 
but itis the opinion of scientific men that as the country 
is gradually broken up the rainfall will become steadier 
and increase. In spite of exceptional seasons, when the 
crops are not so good as one might expect, yet in the long 
run we expect that the wheat growing industry of the 
West, in which our houses are situated, will still continue 
to increase. Our company owns the whole of the stock 
of the two American companies. These two companies 
declared, as you will see from our revenue account, a 
profit to July 81 of £19,793, and also, after providing 
for depreciation, paying interest on borrowed cap- 
ital out there—providing for debenture debt and sink- 
ing fund for the redemption of debentures—there remains 
a balance of £18,925 available for dividend here, which 
sum we recommend should be divided as we have stated 
inthe report, viz., by paying a dividend of 8 per cent. on 
the preference shares and 10 per cent, on the ordinary 
shares, leaving £1,338 8s, 7d. to be carried forward. I 
may say at once that the profits of the American com- 
panies are not so large as we at one time anticipated. 
Last year the crops in the Northwest partially suffered 
by drouth, and unfortunately it affected South Dakota 
and the west portion of the country where a number of 
our houses are situated. ‘The result of this shortness of 
grain crop did not become apparent until the last six months 
of the year, Itis very hard to tell exactly —the country 
is so large and the conditions so widespread—how the 
business is going to turn out. There is another important 
reason why our profits were not so large. We have prac- 
tically been deprived of the use of our working capital 
this last half-year for this reason, that our company was 
brought out in October--a little later than was antici- 
pated, Of course, it took a little time to get the money 


in from our shareholders. The money market was a little 
tight, and the consequence was we did not. geta large 
bulk of our capital until the spring of this year, and dur- 
ing the whole of the six’ months of our financial year— 
1889-1890—our local managers were deprived of their 
working capital from London to which they had looked 
forward. Before their business was transferred to’ the 
London company they had a certain amount of working 
capital which they had used without charging any interest 
on it, but of course, when they sold their business, their 
working capital was withdrawn. As you know, pu the 
westera country of Minnesota, the rates of interest are 
something like double what they are in England, and 
therefore we had to pay a sum of £15,000 for the use of 
our working capital this year. We had to pay £7,000 or 
$8,000 more for the working capital than we shall have 
to pay again, and it is absolutely certain we shall have on 
that score alonea sumof £7,000 or £8,000 to the goad 
which we did not have in last year’s revenue. Now, I 
may say that afew months ago, when the directors saw 
how things were going, they entered into negotiations 
with the vendors to meet them in a fair and liberal spirit, 
with the result that they have taken certain payments on 
their own shoulders. They took £38,000 of interest 
charged in America, something over £4,000 for interest 
on purchase money, and £2,400 of the London adminis- 
tration expenses, making a total of something like £10,- 
000, and by these concessions we have been able to pro- 
pose the dividend contained in the report. As I have 
explained, we have now the use of our London working 
capital, which will save some £7,000 or £8,000 in the en- 
suing year. Inaddition, we have moved, on the recom- 
mendation of our local managers, our chief office from 
Rochester to Minneapolis. This will save $5,000 a year, 
including a single item of $2,500 formerly paid for a 
private wire from Minneapolis to Rochester. We have, 
in addition, a further source of economy. The Chicago 
Board find themselves too busy to go from Chicago to 
Minneapolis to look after the business of the company, 
and as they desired to be relieved we have passed a reso- 
lution, with their consent, terminating the existence of the 
Chicago Board. We have this as a source of economy, 
because the Board would probably have cost us £1,000 
a year. Now I come to the London administration. The 
articles of association provide that £2,700 should be given 
to the directors for their remuneration. Well, for the 
future, I may say that the directors propose very largely 
to reduce this sum. We have the London administration 
expenses reduced from over £3,000 to a sum of £1,100, 
giving a saving of over £2,000 a year. You will thus 
find, gentlemen, if you follow the figures that I have en. 
deavored to lay before you, that ina future year we may 
reckon to absolutely save £10,000 or £11,000 a year. The 
American companies will be able to declare a considerably 
larger profit—nearer £30,000 than £20,000—and we shall 
not have to set off so largea sumin administration. J 
think, therefore, Iam justified in saying that we may look to 
the future with a fair amount of confidence. I can only re- 
peat that we have men on whom you can rely; our 
houses are well situated, and given good grain crops, I, 
for one, look forward with confidence to the future. 
Under any circumstances, gentlemen, I trust you will be- 
lieve that the business we possess is a sound, good, and 
progressive one. 


CORN IN NEBRASKA. 


Prime says that the huskings show the corn crops of 
Iowa, Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska are all falling be- 
low former estimates, Feeders are paying from 40 to 55 
cents per bushel for old corn throughout this whole re- 
gion. Such counties in Nebraska as Saline, Clay, Hamil- 
ton, Butler, Gage, York and Seward will not average 
over eight bushels per acre; and a conservative estimate 
of the yield of the state is ten bushels per acre. 

There is but little old corn left, the supply having been 
sold clos¢ under the prevailing high prices. 

Eastern Nebraska stations which in 1889 shipped 1,500,- 
000 bushels, on this crop will not ship a single bushel, 
ane ats buying in Iowa now to ship in to farmers for 

eed. 

There is an urgent demand for corn to go West out of 
Nebraska at higher prices than it will pay to ship East. 

“Nebraska has the poorest corn crop of any state in the 
corn belt. Already it is importing corn for home con- 
sumption, and as the season progresses this fact will as- 
sume larger proportions. Missouri and Kansas are also 
very short of corn, the South taking what little these 
states have to offer. Feeders all over the corn belt are 
actually paying to day higher prices for corn than it is 
selling for either in Chicago, Omaha or Kansas City. The 
old corn seems to be exceedingly well cleaned up. I 
think the country will be greatly disappointed as to the 
movement of the new corn toward grain centers this 
winter. The large receipts of hogs at the present time 
show more plainly than figures the shortness of the corn 
crop. Kansas and Nebraska report that they are already 
looking abroad for good oats for seed. Farmers in every 
state are holding their oats for feed and sced the coming 
season, : 


The latest estimates as to the Indiana wheat crop make 
the average yield the lowest for many years. It is only 
nine and a half against eleven and a half in Illinois, and 
twelve and a half in Ohio, The new state, Washington, 
shows the best average yield of wheat, about twenty-three 
bushels per acre, How long such a yield will last depends 
on whether Washington farmers will profit by the expe- 
ee of their Eastern brethren in the exhaustion of the 
soil, 
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Memberships in the Chicago Board of Tradearte selling 
at $1,100 to $1,125. 


Tickets of membership to the New York Produce Ex- 
change are selling at $800 and $850. a 


W. R. McNiven is furnishing Chicago call board quota- } 3 
tions to the Buffalo Merchants’ Exchange free of charge. __ 


The Winnipeg Grain Exchange held a meeting Dec. 5 
to discuss freight rates with representatives of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. ; 


Two memberships in the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce were recently sold at auction, one bringing 
$290 and the other $292. 


The Toronto Board of Trade met recently to discuss 3 
the scarcity of cars in Ontario. This scarcity has for 
many weeks troubled the grain exporters. : 


The board of managers of the New York Produce Ex- 
change is trying to discover a plan to keep the price of 
memberships up to $1,000 or above. A surplus of mem- 
be ships has been bearing the price down. 


The Board of Trade of Port Arthur, Ont, desires to . 
have a public grain weigher appointed at that place, but 
the Winnipeg Board of Trade gave an unfavorable opin- 
ion, as under the law, a weigher could not issue certifi 
cates of weight. ; 


The windows of the trading room of the Chicago Board 
of Trade have been soaped of late to prevent quotations 
being signaled from the floor to the sidewalk for the 
benefit of bucket shops. The latter get the figures in 
spite of this precaution. 


The National Board of Trade met Dec. 8 at New Or- 
leans. Seventy-five delega'es were present. George M. 
Howe of Chicago was selected to preside during the ses- 
sion. The report of the committee on representation and 
extension showed that there were 1,171 commercial or- 
ganizations in the country comprising 234,000 members. 
Among the subjects discussed were the credit system, 
Inter-State Commerce act, uniform grading of grain, the 
Butterworth Bill, silver coinage, improvement of the 
Mississippi River and the appointment of United States 
Shipping Commissioners. 


POSSIBILITIES OF CORN. 


The possibilities of the yield of the corn crop are won- 
derful to contemplate. When we compare the average 
crops raised with the large yields that have occasfonally 
been obtained, the pressing need of improved methods of 
dealing with this crop in order to secure returns some- 
where near its capabilities, is strongly impressed upon 
our minds. 2 

The average yield per acre of corn for the whole coun- 
try in a good corn year like that of 1888 was only 26.3 
bushels per acre. In Maine the average was only 19.3 


Massachusetts 30.1; in Ohio 32.5; in Indiana 34.5; im IIli- 
nois 35.7; in Kansas 26.7. Many. good farmers often ob- 
tain fifty, sity, seventy, or even eighty bushels of corn 
per acre, and find such crops far more profitable than 
smaller yields. But such yields do not illustrate the full 
capabilities of this crop; J. Barnard of New Hampshire 
raised 160 bushels per acre; H. Norton of Ohio raised 168 
bushels per acre; D. W. Dickey of Pennsylvania raised — 
164 bushels per acre; Dr. Packer of South Carolina raised 
200 bushels per acre; W. F. Young of Alabama raised 
217 bushels per acre; D. Petit of New Jersey raised 263 
bushels per acre. The prize for the best acre of corn 
roised in this country in 1888 was given for a yield of 255 
bushels per acre. : 4a 
With such yields as these before us what shall we say — 
of an average yield-for the whole country of only about 
twenty-six bushels per acre? Does it not look as though 
our agriculture needed improving? With even the large 
yields already attained the full limit of capacity of the 
corn plant undoubtedly has not been reached. Dr. Sturt- 
evant in his experiments in corn culture succeeded in 
demonstrating to some extent the wonderful possibilities 
that lie within the range of possible attainment as regards _ 
this plant, by showing that at most of the nodes or joints 
of the cora stalk there is developed « miniature ear; if we _ 
examine a field of Gorn at the time when the leaves that — 
encircle the corn push out from the joint we shall find on 
unfolding them that a tiny ear with its visiblerowsforcorn 
has been formed at almost every joint. Dr. Sturtevant — 
succeeded in starting twenty-three of these ears on one — 
stalk, and developed seven of them to maturity, tesides — 
many nubbins! What shall we say of the capabilities of - 
such a plant! What shall we say is the limit of its possi- 
ble yield? What a field of improvement and development — 
is open to the ambition of experimenters! No enterpris- — 
ing agriculturist need sit down in despair because there 
are no more worlds to conquer, no more honors to attain 
but let him be up and strive to bring out all there is 
the possibilities of this wonderful corn plant; when 
produces a plant that will produce twenty-three perf 
ears on one stalk then perhaps the limit will be nearly 
tained,— Massachusetts Ploughman, , 
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One hundred and twenty-five grain carrying vessels are 
in winter quarters at Chicago. 


The fleet of vessels engaged in the commerce of the 
Great Lakes numbers 2,055, and is valued at $58,128,500. 


The Chicago Seamen’s Union at a recent meeting 
he _ resolutions protesting against the new shipping 
_ law. 


The grain cargoes of the canal boats frezen in on the 
___ Erie Canal, have been transferred to cars for shipment by 
rail to New York. 


A lift lock, weirs, etc., will be constructed at Morris- 
burg on the St. Lawrence River, and the Rapide Plat 
Canal will be deepened and enlarged. 


i= Preliminary work has been commenced on the Henne- 
pin Canal at the mouth of the Rock River. Fifteen sur- 
_veyors are locating the dams and locks. 


A new line of steamers isto be established between Gal- 
____veston, Tex , and South American ports. A company 
with $50,000,000 capital will be incorporated. 


A new crannel has been dug between Duluth and Su- 
rior, saving eight miles and shortening the time between 
ae places one hour. It w.s formally opened Nov. 23. 


The Canadian commissioners have examined the Erie 
Caual with a view to its bearing. on the extension of the 
tae Valley Canal between Georgian Bay and Lake 

tario, 


Six hundred men will be kept employed all winter in 
___ the construction of the Chignecto Ship Railway, which is 
being constructed between the St. Lawrence and the Bay 
of Fundy. 


The New York state canals were closed Nov. 30. More 
than 100 grain and lumber boats are frozen in. The 
boats have not made much profit this season because of 
delays in getting loads. 


It has become a regular business for heavy draft grain 
boats to lighter a part of their cargoes at Port Colborne, 
and after passing through the Welland Canal, to load 
again at Port Dalhousie. 


The Pennsylvania Canal Commission will report to the 

- coming Legislature a bill for the construction of a ship 

_ canal from Lake Erie to the Ohio River. The cost is 
estimated at $23,000,000. 


The bottom of the St. Lawrence River at Quebec has, 

in the course of twenty years, been raised 37 feet by the 

ba thrown out of ships arriving to load lumber. 
___ Harbor improvements are now necessary. 


; The whaleback barge 107 with a cargo of 95,000 bush- 
els of wheat, struck a snag in the Sault Ste. Marie Canal 
Nov. 26, and sank. Captain McDougall pumped out a 
part of the wheat, and the boat continued her journey. 


thy 


The Western Reserve delivered at Buffalo recently 93,- 

_ 483 bushels of wheat, 780 bushels less than her bill of 
lading. It is understood her owners will refuse to pay 
for this large shortage. She loaded at four houses at 
Duluth. 

Secretary Windom has ordered an investigation of the 
charges that vessels passing through the Welland Canal 
_ to American ports sre discriminated against. The Cana- 
_ dian Government remits a part of the tolls to vessels 
_ which go to Montréal. 


sa Twenty-three vessels, aggregating 16,765 tons, were 
_ launched on the Clyde River in Scotland during July. 
_ Fifteen vessels with a tonnage measurement of 17,668 

tons were launched on the Great Lakes in that month ac- 
cording to Lloyd’s register. 


A canal is about to be dug across the state of Florida, 
from St, Augustine on the east coast to Cedar Key on 
» west, passing through Orange Lake. It will be 117 
long and 28 feet deep. The Florida Ocean & Gulf 
Company has the work in hand. 


The steamer Western Reserve recently loaded and 

sared from Duluth with a cargo of 96,269 bushels of 

, the largest ever taken from that port; 75,001 

s were taken from the Lake Superior Company ele- 

tors and 21,286 bushels from the elevators of the Unien 
vement Company. 


The canal at Sault Ste. Marie was completed in 1855 

nd cost $999,802.46 The construction company in which 
uel J. Tilden and Horatio Seymour were prominent. 
as payment 750,000 acres of land. In 1881 thestate of 
gan gave the canal to the United States which has 
ocked both American and Canadian craft through, 
of charge, 


pane tt of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
: ompany siys: ‘‘There is a permanent agreement 
en the trunk line, all-rail lines and the lake lines that 
be lower by the lake routes in summer than by 
rail routes, but the lake lines hereafter will keep 
to a point where the all rail lines can get some of 
siness. The lake lines will make more money on a 


smaller velume of business, while the all-rail lines will 
have some business assured them.” Railroad officials 
may talk and declare they have things fixed, but there 
are too many tramp steamers on the lakes to permit of a 
combination on rates. 


Duluth shipped during the season of navigation in 
1890, 13,874,707 bushels of wheat, 1,130,954 bushe’s of 
corn, 1,608,794 bushels of oats, 128,279 bushels of barley, 
35,777 bushels of flaxseed, and 2,452,660 barrels of flour; 
against 13,143,719 bushels of wheat; 1,782,205 bushels of 
corn, 88,940 bushels oats, no barley, 29,175 bushels flax 
seed, and 2,050,473 barrels of flour in the corresponding 
period of 1889. 


The Mussel Shoals Canal in the Tennessee River, 195 
miles below Chattanooga, has been completed at a cost of 
$6,056,000. This improévement opens up a large terri- 
tory in Eastern Tennessee and Northern Alabama and 
Georgia. The canal is 16 miles long and contains eleven 
locks, each 60x300 feet. One feature is a steel aqueduct 
860 feet long, 60 feet wide and 5 feet deep, which carries 
the canal across the mouth of Shoal Creek. 


The Gceat Lakes have had many names. Lake Supe- 
rior was called Grand Lac, Tracy, Nadounia and Superior. 
Lake Michigan was at first Illinois, Lake Huron has 
been called Michigan, Karegnondi, Quatoghi and Huron 
from the Indian tribe of that name. Lake Erie was also 
named from a tribe of Indians. In was called Felis, Du 
Chat, Cadaragna and Okswego. Lake Ontario, 200 years 
ago was St. Louis, Frontenac and Katarakui. 


Work has been begun on the most formidable piece of 
excavation on the Nicaragua Canal. It is a solid rock 
cut about thirteen miles from the Atlantic end of the 
canal. A great deal of dredging has already been done 
in the low land from the shore inward. The climate is 
agreeable, the health of the surveying and working 
parties good and the progress made thus far equals ex- 
pectations. The engineers confidently predict that the 
work can be completed in four years. 


E. L. Corthell, C. E, has taken up the matter of ship 
canals between Chicago and the ocean. Several routes 
have been selected, surveys made and data collected. Of 
the several routes one embraces a ship railway from tide- 
water on the Hudson to Oswego on Lake Ontario, and 
another ship railway from Toronto to Georgian Bay. 
Another plan is to deepen the Welland Canal and the St. 
Lawrence River. A ship railway across Southern Michi- 
gan connecting the upper ends of Lakes Michigan and 
Erie is also under consideration. A syndicate composed 
of Chicago, Montreal and London capitalists is bacx of 
the scheme. 


Captain Wilson, of the Nyanza, says he came near leay- 
ing 2,000 bushels of her cargo in the elevator at Daluth. 
This wheat had been weighed for the boat, but not run 
in, although the spout had been removed. This goes to 
show how easily mistakes can be made at that port. The 
Nyanza had 76,000 bushels of Canada wheat shipped in 
bond. This is believed to be the first bonded cargo ever 
carried from one American port to another. As her 
hatches were sealed at Duluth by the Government officials 
and were unsealed by similar ofiicers, it wou'd be interest- 
ing to learn whether she could be held for a shortage.— 
Marine Record. 


The canal season of 1890 has not been a profitable one 
according to the Owners and agents in this city. Boat- 
men attribute this state of affairs to the delay ia waiting 
for grain in Buffalo. The boats have had to lay off there 
from two to five weeks, and men and mules had to be 
paid for all the time. The boats now have to take their 
turn in Buffalo in getting cargoes, and sometimes there 
are 300 to 400 boats there. Owing to the way in which 
grain has been coming this way recently only about ten or 
fifteen boats a day have been loaded. The trouble is that 
the grain is held back in Chicago, and the speculators 
will do this as long as they are able. They say the canals 
must also be improved. They must be bottomed out, and 
all the locks must be lengthened on the Erie.—Journal/, 
Albany, N. Y. 


The San Francisco Produce Exchange reports the 
amount of flour and grain remaining in California Dec. 1 
as 118,000 barrels of flour, 12,169,000 centals of wheat, 
1,616,000 centals of barley, 61,000 centals of oats, 174,- 
000 sacks of beans, 303,000 centals of corn and 37,000 
centals of rye. The wheat exports for the week ending 
Dec. 6 were 450,000 centals. 


The Illinois State Department of Agriculture furnishes 
the following in regard to wheat: ‘‘The area seeded to 
winter wheat is estimated at 8 per cent. larger than in the 
fall of 1889, when the area seeded was 1,705,458 acres. 
On this basis the total area seeded is about 1,850,000 
acres, The December condition of the growing crop isa 
little below a seasonable average, being about 98 per cent. 
for the state. 


Two weeks ago we published a letter from a Nebraska 
subscriber which indicated the result of investigations 
by the Iowa and Nebraska Grain Buyers’ Association. 
This week we have this information from the same 
source: ‘‘The Grain Buyers’ Association has all the re- 
turns now in and complete, resulting in an average of 
1614 bushels of corn per acre for the entire country.” 
We are not advised as to whether this is to be regarded 
as applicable to area planted or area harvested, after 
abandoning a great extent of planted ground in Kansas 
and Nebraska.—Cincinnati Price Current, 


The estimates of experts on the British wheat crop vary 
widely. 


A heavy wheat harvest is expected in Australia; it will 
be two weeks later than usual. 


Austro-Hungary is sending but little wheat or flour to 
England. Austria has absorbed a large part of Hungary’s 
surplus. 


California wheat has been selling in Liverpool nearly 
5s. per quarter above the lowest prices in each of the last 
six years. 


India shipped from April 1 to Dec. 10, 19,600,000 
bushels of wheat, against 18,748,000 bushels for the same 
period of 1889. 


The United Kingdom during the first ten months of 
1890 imported 1,462,896 quarters of linseed against 1,757, - 
030 for the same period of 1889. 


During the first nine months of this year Germany im- 
ported 2,530,000 quarters of wheat, against 1,814,000 
quarters for the same time last year. 


The shipments of wheat from Huvgary during August, 
September and October were 12,080,000 busbels, against 
4,064,000 bushels during the same three months last year. 


It is reported from Bremen that stocks of rye are small 
in the consuming districts, with few offers of imports. 
There is no demand f-r American corn because of the rise 
in price. j 

Russia shipped during the t-n months up to Oct. 27, 
1890, 88,472,000 bushels, against 96,504,000 and 103,536, - 
000 bushels for the same periods of 1889 and i888 re- 
spectively. 


Russ‘an wheat ia England is 7 to 8s. per quarter dearer 
than it was at its lowe t price in 1887. This season’s 
Roumanian and South Russian wheat is not quite up to 
the samples furnished. 


Wheat shipments from Russia exceed expectations. 
Fine wheat is scarce, but the inferior sorts are very abund- 
ant. The stock at Odessa is below the quantity held 
there in the two previous years. 


Japan’s rice crop is much better than was expected. 
An average crop is 320,000,000 bushels. Last year’s crop 
was a failure. The wheat harvest is not up to the aver- 
age, which is 32,000,000 bushels. 


The English grain markets are quiet, having been ad- 
versely affected by the financial troubles in England and 
America, and also by the increased supply from quarters 
which were credited with scarcity. t 


The impo:ts of rape seed into the United Kingdom for 
the ten months of 1890 ending Nov. 1, were 179,865 quar- 
ters, against 333,052 quarters and 199,756 quarters for 
the same period of 1889 and 1888 respectively. 


Owing to the lack of roads the price of wheat varies 
very much in different parts of Persia. At the south end 
of the Urumia Lake wheat sells for 103. per 1,C00 pounds, 
while in Tabreez the same quantity commands £1 12s. 


The French wheat markets were recently strengthened 
by the passage of a bill by the Gov-rnment for the recon- 
stitution of the stock of breadstuffs in the fortified towns. 
Another cause was the poor condition of the home-grown 
wheat. 


Tn the nine months preceding Oct. 1 Fiance imported 
24,890,000 bushels of maize, against 14,943 000 in the 
same time Jast year, and 11,040,000 bushels in 1888. The 
new duty of 14% cents per bushel has had the effect of 
decreasing imporis lately. 


The Portuguese Government has been importing flour 
from France and selling it to the people io order to get 
around the millers, who shut down their mills in retalia- 
tion for the Government’s placing the importation of 
wheat in the hands of a monopoly. 


The German Government is very seriously considering 
the quest.on of encouraging the importation of corn from 
America. It now buys largely from Russia, but in case 
of a war with that power their supply would be cut off; 
hence the Government has deemed it bes: to cultivate the 
trade with America. 


The spring wheat received at Chicago in November, 
1890, amounted to 2,991 cars, of which 1,339 were No. 2, 
1,642 were No. 3, 178 were No. 4, and 12 cars no grade, 
against 4,057 cars, of which 2,724 were No. 2, 974 No. 3. 
peta 4,and 31 cars no grade, for the same month of 
1889. 


J. T. Templer, who ruus about a hundred elevators 
along the Santa Fe road in Kansas, informs the Kansas 
City Star that the flies are doing great damage to wheat 
in Kansas. They are now farther west than they were 
ever before known. Mr. Templer says that with all his 
facilities for buying corn, his houses do not contain more 
than 10,000 bushels which is not sold to be delivered. 
Mr. Templer has not shipped acar of corn to the Mis- 
souri River since about July 13. 


OMMENT. 
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COMMs6RCS DIMINISHING. 


The fall in bar silver has increased the volume of Rus- 
sian and Indian exports, but has not done so to the extent 
expected by the market. The quantity of whe it, linseed 
and rapeseed now on passage from our Indian possessions 
would appear to indicate a diminishing commerce with 
the United Kingdom:.— Mark Lane Express. 


TROUBLE FOR VIOLATORS, 


There is much satisfaction expressed on ’Change with 
the action of the courts in regard to the rebates given 
certain shippers. Looks as though the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission had a full hand, and some trouble 
ahead for violators of the law. In trade, one man’s dol- 
larought to be as good as the other fellow’s.—Chicago 
Daily Business. 


UNIFORM WEIGHT FOR GRAIN. 


The different weights and measures used on the grain 
markets of Great Britain have really no justification 
whatever in the presentage. They are relics of a time 
when the absence of railways, telegraphs and other 
means of easy communication made each market town a 
“law unto itself.” Nowadays a multiplicity of weights 
and measures means nothing but a multiplication of labor 
in mental or paper arithmetic, which labor is so much 
waste of mental energy.—The Miller, London. 


PRICE OF CORN. 


Corn prices are in excess of one-half the value of wheat, 
and on natural conditions this is above its usual relative 
price. But it is becoming more and more evident that 
the stock-of old corn is light. The receipts demon- 
strate this. The prices paid for feeding in the interior 
demonstrate it. If the old stock is nearly exhausted, and 
the government estimates of the new crop and annual 
home consumption are correct, this country will be short 
of corn before the year is over.—Toledo Market Report. 


WHEAT IN MANITOBA, 


It is no doubta pleasure to a patriotic Manitoban 
to tell that the Northwest has this year raised 
a crop of wheat aggrezating at least 15,000,000 bushels, 
but it is only wisdom to admit that owing to a wet fall 
and other unfavorable circumstances never before experi- 
enced in the country, one-fourth of this aggregate ‘is su 
badly damaged as to be unfit for milling purposes, or 
rather unfit to be used in making the class of flour usually 
expected from Northwestern wheat.— Winnipeg Oom- 
mercial, 


WHEAT IN ENGLAND. 


The continued strain in the money market is at length 
commencing to affect the commercial markets in Man- 
chester, Glasgow and Liverpool. As far as the grain 
trade is concerned the conditions for weathering a 
storm could not be more favorable. Stocks of grain are 
quite moderate both in this country, at sea and abroad; 
merchints have had a good twelve months’ trading, and 
last and best prices are distinctly low—a fall of ds. per 
quarter would be an impossibility, a temporary decline of 
2s. would hurt no one.—ZLiverpool Corn Trade News. 


LITTLE TO FEAR. 


While it is far from perfect, still the United States has 
the best elevator system in the world. The insp:ction, 
grading and the facilities for handling the wheat crop of 
the Northwestern states is much more perfect than that 
of any other country. When we consider the crude and 
cumbersome methods employed in harvesti.g and hand- 
ling grain in other countries, the American grain farmer 
has little to fear of competition, if he will keep pressing 
forward in the line of progress and improvement.— 
Northwestern Farmer. 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF BARLEY. 

The reported visible supply of barley is a myth. There 
was, no doubt, at the commencement of the barley season 
that over 1,000,090 bushels was brought forward on the 
books without verifying the amount. Then again, two- 
thirds of the barley on the lakes and canals counted in 
the visible has been sold to arrive. And again, more or 
less reported in the visible, is now in malt. And again, 
thousands of bushels in the elevators, counted in the vis- 
ible has been sold to maltsters and brewers, and never 
willcome on the market except in the way of malt or 
beer.—Albany Journal. 


A FAVORABLE SIGN. 


Asa sign of the times we may note that a milling firm 
writes to The Miller of London, Eng., announcing that it 
has erected a roller mill in connection with its flour mill 
for the conversion of Indian corn into high class products 
for human consumption. The American people could 
afford to subsidize a dozen such mills in Great Britain as 
missionaries and educators of the people in the use of 
nigh grade articles of corn goods. The money would all 
come back to us; and the people of Great Britain and of 


Burope would add to their diet an’ article which is to-day 


the cheapest food in the world as well as one of the best 


and most nutritious. — American Miller. 


GRAIN BUYERS’ ESTIMATES. 
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| property or chattels contracted to be sold and deliy 


| 0, Strane, Supreme Vourt of Alabama, 8 South. Rep. 28 


The grain buyers who haye lately given the western | 


corn production unusual attention are some of them dis- 
puting the figures of statistician Dodge in his measuring 
of the crop practically at 20 bushels per acre, or to be 
accurate 19.9. The trouble with dealers,experts who work 
together for a certain end, is that they usually arrive at 
conclusions they are paid for finding. It makes a differ- 
ence with estimaters perhaps, whether they are sent out 
to bring in 17 bushels or 23 bushels, in the results they 
obtain. Dodge is not infallible but he ought to be dis- 
interested at least.—Minneapolis Record. 
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Contract—Sale--Bailment, 


In the case of Woodward et al. vs. Boone et al., re- 
cently decided by the Supreme Couri of Indiana, it ap- 
peared that wheat had been hauled by the appellee to the 
appellant and sold. When the wheat was delivered, how- 
ever, the price of wheat had fallen, and the appellee was 
not satisfied to sell at the lower price, but put the wheat 
in railroad cars to await an increase in price. The court 
held that the transaction was a sale and not a bailment. 


Unauthorized Sale of Commission Goods. 


The Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut has de- 
cided that when gooijs are consigned to a firm to be sold 
on commission, the price and terms on which they were 
to be sold being specified, the agent is liable to the owner 
if he sells them for less than he was directed. He is lia- 
ble fur the difference between the price made by the 
owner and the price he sold them for, less the commission 
on that amount, to which interest thereon from the time 
the sale was made must be added. 


Shipped at Carrier’s Risk. 


The Supreme Court of Nebraska has decided that 
where the agent of a railroad company explains to a ship- 
per the difference in the rate between goods shipped re- 
leased, and those shipped at carrier’s risk, and the ship- 
per desires them shipped at carrier’s risk and tenders the 
freight at that rate, heis not bound by the clause in a bill 
of lading subsequently delivered to him, shipping the 
goods released, and he may recover from a connecting 
line for any damages which occur in transit. 


Sale of Goods by Sample. 


In order to recover damages for goods sold by sample 
which tura out to be inferior, upon delivery, to the sample 
on which they were purchased, the mere fact that thelcss 
to the buyers by reason of claims made against them by 
their customers, and the cancellation of contracts is more 
than the price of the goods purchased, is not enough. 
The amount of such claims and value of such contracts 
as well as the validity of the claims and cancellation must 
be showwn.—Ogden v, Beaty, Supreme Oourt of Pennsyl- 
vania, 20 At. Rsp. 620. 


Use of Invention Before Patented. 


Revised sta‘utes of the United States provide that one 
who has purchased or constructed, with the knowledge 
and consent of the jnventor,a newly invented machine 
before the application for letters patent has been made, 
may continue to use it after the patent is granted, and this 
is no infringement of the patent. Where an inventor 
constructs and puts in opera ion his machine for the use 
of another before he makes application for a patent, by 
that act he exempts that particular machine from opera- 
tion of the patent giving hima monopoly .——-Double Grain 
Shovel Company vs. Flint, Supreme Court of the United 
States, 11 Sup. Ct. Rep. 8. 


Binding Force of Carriers Customs Upon Shipper. 


Where merchandise is shipped by water, the dangers of 
navigation, fire and unavoidable accidents, being ex- 
cepted from the liability of the carrier, the shipper as- 
sumes the liability for all perils of navigation incident to 
the usual route of the carrier between the points of ship- 
ment, and if it is the usual custcm of the carrier to devi- 
ate from the direct route between the points of shipment, 
the limitation in the bill of lading covers accidents bap- 
pening during such deviation, although this custom was 
not known to the shipper.—Hostetter v. Park, Supreme 
Court of the United States, 11 Sup. Ct. Rep. 


When Title Passes on Sale of Grain, 


When a sale is made of a certain number of bushels of 
grain to be taken from a large bulk of which they are a 
part, the title does not pass until that sold is separated 
from the rest. Where there is a contract of sale of per- 
sonal property, and anything remains to individualize and 
identify the particu’ar property intended to be sold, such 
as counting, weighing, measuring, or separating from a 
larger mass or bulk, no title passes ‘o the purchaser, such 
as will maintain in his favor an action of trover. 
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This is | barley. 


for the simple reason that the particular part | f the 


cannot be ascertained by precise identification.— We 


Speculation Not Gambling, . af 


In January, 1884, the Board of Trade commission firm — 
of H. W. Rogers & Bro. sued Samuel G. Magill of Fargo, — 
N. D., for $8,500, the amount alleged to be due : 
speculative transaction. Magill fought the case 
great stubbornness and a great deal of attention 
tracted to the case by reason of the Dakota man’s d 
that the deal was a gambling transaction and thai 
fore the plaintiffs could not recover. The jury took 
view of the case and returned a verdict for the defendant. 
A new trial was granted and the Dakota speculator 
knocked out and Rogers & Bro. given a verdict fi 
full amount of their claim. gia 


Note—Wagering—Contract. 


In the case of Schmueckle vs. Waters et al., recet 
decided by the Supreme Court of Indiana, it appe: 
that ten bushels of oats of the actual value of 30 ce 
40 cents a bushel were delivered by one party to the 
upon an agreement that the party receiving the 
should execute his note for $100, the party furnishing 
the oats xgreeing in turn to sell twenty bushels of oats 
be raised and delivered by the maker of the note at ti 
price of $10 per bushel, both parties having full kno 
edge of the actual value of the oats. The court held the 
such a contract was void as between the parties to it, be 
ing a wagering or speculative contract and against public 
policy, and further held that where a note, which is com 
mercial paper, originates in a transaction such as this, i 
is void as against public policy, or where it is obtained 
from the maker by fraud or false pretenses the burden of 
proof is upon the holder to show that he purchased it in 
good faith, without notice and in the usual course of bu: 
ness. rg : 
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Poliey Description. 


The policy described the risk as a ‘‘steam pow 
vator building, and addition:, with porches and pl 
forms attached, * * *,” One of the questions in t) 
case was whether the policy covered a warehous 
ing near the elevator. The warehouse stood with 
and a half feet of the elevator building. The two build- 
ings were attached together by two strips of boards— 
about twenty in number—nailed upon each buil 
The warehouse was used exclusively for stori 
which was first received into the elevator } 
spouted into the warehouse through two spouts which 
extend d from one building to the other. The grain was 
taken from the warehouse by a conveyor running w 
the warehouse and elevator. No grain was received 
or discharged from the warehouse except through the 
vator, the warehouse’ being used for the storing of g 
received into the elevator, Held, that the w: 
was included in description ‘‘elevator building ar 
tion.” te 
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Charle3 W. Tracy, late superintendent of the Minneap- 7 
olis Elevator Company, has engaged in the grain and 
commission business in Minneag olis. é : 


J. M. Whitney, owner of the. Whitney Elevator 
Rochester, N. Y., is something of a dog-fancier. He h 
a kennel stocked with many dogs of various bree 
the finest pedigrees. 


Robert Lindblom, of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
abroad last spring and returned lately. The qu 
Sweden, his native land, was not so attractive as the 
citement of his Chicago business. Bri 


William L. Higgins, a prominent grain dealer 
dianapolis, Ind., went to Russia to study the ins 
of that country and also to secure relief from the care 
business. Before he returned he had all he wanted < 
that land. The Russian authorities treated him as 
hilists and Anarchists are usually treated in that 
kept him under surveillance. Although he bad | 
port signed by the Secretary of State, yet when 
rived at St. Petersburg he was ordered not to le 
country nor.to put up at any hotel. After being th 
out of hotels and driven from boarding houses, | 
escaped by bribing an official. 


The visible supply of grain in the Unit 
Canada on Saturday, Dec. 6, according to — 
Board of Trade, was 24,569,748 bushels of whe 
416 bushels corn, 3,320,007 bushels oats, 494,20§ 
rye and 4,607,933 bushels barley, against 24,528, 
els wheat, 3,134,446 bushels corn, 3,859,502 bu 
570,183 bushels rye and 4,850,416 bushels ba 
29. On Dec. 5, 1889, the visible supply wa 
bushels wheat, 5,726,196 bushels corn, 4,869 
oats, 1,114,766 bushels rye and 2,774,238 
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., 1s to have a $50,000 brewery. 
Stoner will build a distillery at Atlanta, Ga. 
bur, Neb., has voted $6,000 for a distillery. 


cotton-seed oil mill is being built at Monroe, La. 
& Schelly will build a brewery at Norfolk, Neb. 
_ A. Reitz will build a broom factory at Corinth, Miss. 


‘cotton-seed oil mill is being erected at Manchester, 
W. Coover, grain dealer at Republic, Mo., has sold 


F. Patillo has erected a broom factory at Maysville, 


A tton-se2 a oil mill ml probably be built at Flatonia, 
rd & Childs will build a brewery in New York 


C, Lyman & Co. will build a brewery in New York 


ph Straubmuller will build a brewery at Philadel. 
‘Weisbrod & Hess are building a brewery at Philadel- 


lb Bros. will build a brewery at West Bay City, 


., Mclchers & Co, will build a brewery at Detroit, 


Philips will build a cotton-seed oil mill at Lake- 


ustin Mill Company has built an elevator at Sid- 


onseed oil mill will probably be built at Brown- 

ex. - 

: es contemplates erecting a grain warehouse 
nd. 

& Hohenstein will build a brewery at Ana- 

Wash. 

in elevator will be built at Frankfort, Ky., by 

fomen. — 

Smythe of Chicago, a small speculator in wheat, 

ov. 15. 

wery will be built at Cheyenne, Wyo., by Ciacin- 

capital sts. 

0. Reilly has completed a 25,000-bushel elevator at 

2, Man. 

oil mill has been built at Rapidan, Minn., run 
er power. 

Berlin Weiss Beer Company has been incorporated 
it, Mich. 

j. Ennis is buying wheat at Neepawa, Man, for 

Cleveland. 

Vm. Massey Brewing Company will build a brew- 

iladelphia. 

McCormick Brewery Company will build a brew- 

Boston, Mass. 

, Mongeau, grain dealer of Montreal, Can., has 

| assignment. 

Bros., grain dealers at Wakefield, Mass., have 

partnership. 

iana Brewing Company we enlarge its brewery 


tts of Mandeville, La., will build a broom 
lexandria. 


Kerr is manager of the Martin, Mitchell & Co. 
Miami, Man, 

&Co, grain dealers at Brandon, Man., have 
el business. 

tor of 1,000,000 bushels’ capacity, will be 
a, Kan, 


& Grain Company has been incorpo 
ey laws to do business in New York 


gC OS ee eg ease eae OS Ae ere 
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City. Its capital is $8,000,000, and it UR eTae the [oll of Gee Gaeta nosed daphstind eo0 ei th manage the 
business of five firms, 


A grain elevator will be built at Riverton, Ala. , by J. 


A. Foote of Iuka, Miss, 


Mr. John Boll of Saratoga Springs, N. Y., will erecta 
brewery at Granite Lake. 


A grain warehouse has been moved on cars from Hub- 
bard, Neb., to Claramont. 


The Tacoma Starch and Glucoze Company will erect a 
factory at Puyallup, Wash. 


Pickens & Chamberlain, grain dealers at Powell, Neb., 
have dissolved partner ship. 


Buckley & Ross, grain dealers at Stromsburg, Neb., 
have dissolved partnership. 


Levinsoi & Co., grain dealers at Spokane Falls, Wash.; 
have dissolved partnership. 


Manitoba farmers have delayed shipments of wheat in 


expectation of higher prices. * 


The Burleson County Oil Mill Company has been in 
corporated at Caldwell, Tex. 


J. H. F. Sexton & Co., grain and feed dealers at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., failed Noy. 26. 


The Marengo Mill Company has sold out its grain and 
lumber business at Marengo, O. 


Moscow, Idaho, wants a linseed oil mill to use the flax- 
seed which isa staple crop there. 


Jehl & Co., grain and coal dealers at Melvin, Ill., have 


been succeeded by Bucholz Bros. 


The Bourbon County Distilling Company has been in- 
corporated at Ruddel’s Mills, Ky. 


F. B, Mackenzie, grain dealer, is building a grain and 
flour warehouse at Branden, Man. 


McBean Bros. of Winnipeg, Man., have their elevators 


ready for storing grain for the public. 


A grain elevator will be built at Staunton, Va., 


by the 
Staunton Steam Roller Mill Company. 


The Canadian Pacific road will erect. twenty new grain 
warehouses along its lines“in Manitoba. 


The St. Louis Breweries Association will erect a brew- 
ery at St. Lou’s, Mo., to cost $400,000. 


Theodore Nathau, grain commission merchant at Kan- 
sas City, Mo,, has made an assignment. 


Lack of business has compelled the closing of the 
Northwestern Elevator at Fisher, Minn. 


Robert Manford buys whe.t at Morris, Man., 
Ogilvie Company’s elevator at that place. 


for the 


The syrup refinery at Davenport, Ia., manufactures 


5,000 bushels of corn into glucose every day. 


L. G. Graff, grain dealer of Philade'phia and So : 
of the Commercial Exchange, failed Noy, 18. 


The Cook County Brewing Company has been incor- 
porated at Chicago, Ill, with $250,000 capital, 


Alexander, Kelly & Co., millers at Brandon, Man., have 
purchased the McLaurin elev. tor at that place. 


The Dallas Elevator Company at Wichita, Kan., 
tending its operations into surrounding territory. 


S. H. Foss of Genda Springs, Kan., is having millet 
seed ground into feed at the Oxford Roller Mills. 


is ex- 


The Duke of Marlborough is examining the elevators 
at Jersey City, N. J., witha view to investment. 


Hi. A, Fuller, grain dealer at Tampa and Braidentown, 
Fla., has been succeeded by H. A. Fuller & Sons. 


F. H. Ludwig, of Modale, Ia., has moved his elevator 
and is converting it into a first-class roller flour mill. 


Threshing machines are still at work in some parts of 
Manitoba. A good deal of the late wheat is still standing. 


The Iron- Mountain Brewing Company has been incor- 
porated at Iron Mountain, Mich. ; capital stock, $50,000. 


The Jacob Portz Brewing & Malting Company has 
been incorporated at Hartford, Wis., with $40,000 capital. 


The Robert Smith India Pale Ale Brewing Company 
will rebuiid its brewery at Philade)phir, recently burned. 


J. A. Foote of Iuka, Miss., has organized a stock com- 
pany to build a grain and feed elevat or at Riverton, Ala 


An English syndicate has secured options on four 
breweries at Seatile and Tacoma, Wash., and Portland, 
Ore. 

The new elevator of the EB. M. Dickey Company at 
Pomroy, Ja,, has been completed. I. T. Willis is man- 
ager. 

Thomas Waters & Co., grain and commission dealers 
at. Galveston, Tex., have been succeeded by Waters & 
Boyd. 

Tt has been suggested that Fishkill, N. Y., on the Hud- 
son, would be a good site for the erection of a grain ele- 
vator. ~ 

A man was caught stealing wheat out of the eens at 
Ashton, Neb., recently, arrested and tried, dismissed and 
called back and fined, and afterward bound over to the 
district court. No one would go his bail, so he drew a 
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roll of money from his pocket and deposited $60 with the 
justice to secure. his bond. 


The interest of J. M. Ulsh, in Ulsh & Troutman, flour 
and feed dealers at Harrisburg, Pa., has been sold out by 
the sheriff. 


A new elevator and flour mill is being erected at Del 
Norte, Colo., to be run by water power from the Rio 
Grande River. 

R. Wagner & Co., members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, failed Noy. 17. Wagner had lost $75,000 specu- 
lating i in wheat. 


Abner L. Backus & Sons, grain dealers at Toledo, 
Ohio, have been succeeded by the Abner L. Backus & 
Sons. Company. 


P. McGurn & Co., grain dealers and members of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, failed Dec. 12. Liabilities $22,- 
000, assets $25,000. 


The Arkansas Brewing & Ice Company has been in- 
corporated to erect a brew ery at Little Rock, Atk. It is 
the first in that state, 


The Dougherty Freight and Grain Car Door Company 
has been incorporated at Quincy, Ill., with $60,000 capi- 
tal, to manufacture car doors. 


A. L. Johnson of Pottawattamie County, Ia., has won . 
the title of champion corn shucker of the state, haying 
husked 140 bushels in ten hours. 


Wright & Hill have recently completed a ee linseed 
oil mill at Chicago. Geo. F. J. Hildebrand, M. E., of 
Chicago had charge of the work. 


Fred Grunsell will build an elevator in Chicago to cost 
$10,000. It will have a front of Collinsvilie pressed brick 
with Bedford buff stone trimmings. 


An exhibition is to held at Jamaica where the Canadian 
provinces will attempt to make a good exhibit of their 
grain, four and manufactured goods. 


The storage facilities at Port Arthur now aggregate 
nearly 7 ,000, 000 bushels, of which over 6,000,000 are on 
the line of the Canadian Pacific Railw ay. 


The Portage la Prairie Farmers’ Elevator Company 
of Portage la Prairie, Man. , recently declared a dividend 
of 8 per cent, for the year ended May 31 last. 


W. A. Russell, owner of a grain elevator at Morris, 
Man., will buy grain for the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Company, shipping it through his own elevator. 


Gude Bros., formerly of Minneapolis, have fitted up 
“Elevator Q” at Duluth, Minn., as afeed mill and will do 
business as the Star Elevator and Grain Company. 


The Standard Elevator Company has been incorporated 
at Chicago, Ill. The capital stock is $300,000, and the 
incorporators are Christof erson and Thomas Parker. 


Wichita, Kan., advices report corn in good demand for 
Southern trade at 51 cents for new and 55 cents for old, 
also that none could be spared for the Eastern market. 


The Minnesota & Dakota Elevator Company at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has amended its articl.s of incorporation, 
making itself liable for $1,250,000 instead of $500,000. 


Although the Whitney Elevator at Rochester, N. Y. 
was enlarged some time ago, if has now more business 
than cau be handled. An increase of capacity will soon 
be necessary. 


Clark Bros. & Co.’s 40,000-bushel elevator at Manson 
Ta., has been completed, It contains a 20-horse power 
engine and boiler, and machinery for cleaning grain and 
clipping oats. 


C. J. Furer of Clay Center, Neb., owner of elevators 
at Verona, Clay Center, Pairfield, Spring Ranch, Mol- 
stein, Roseland and other points, ‘failed Nov. 27 with 
large liabilities. 


Martin, Mitchell & Co, have grain elevators and ware- 
houses at Morris, Wawanesa, “Altamont, Roundthwaite, 
Martinville, Somerset, Swan Lake, Marieapolis, Green- 
way station and Belmont, Man. 


A San Francisco.wheat shipper has recovered $40,000 ~ 
from the Oregon Railway and Navigation Company for 
failure to deliver shipments on time. The company has 
appealed to the California Supreme Court. 


The sum of $17,000 was realized by the sale_of the 
d maged corn in the Wells Elevator at Buffalo, N. Y. 
which burned recently. Kennedy & Co., the purchasers 
are selling the corn at about 30 cents per "bushel. 


Three men at Jacksonville, Ill., recently tried to see 
how much corn they could shuck. The shucked corn 

was taken by them to Greenleaf & Baker’s elevator in 
Alexander and measured. They worked eight hours, and 
in that time one of the men shucked 127 bushels and 25 
pounds. 


W.W. Moore of Nashville, Tenn., has begun suit 
against the Tennessee Brokerage ‘Association for 
$9, 875 and the McCrea Company for $8,050, both bucket 
shops. . The plaintiff claims that he lost ‘the amounts 
sued for in transactions in futures carried on last summer 
with defendants. 


The News of Carberry, Man., relates the following i im- 
probable s‘ory: ‘Farmer W. came to market with a load 
of wheat; the best price offered was 45 cents. W., not 
being satisfied with the price, started homeward, when 
he met a neighbor, who asked where he was going, and 
on being told, suggested that he turn around and ex 
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change horses, which was agreed upon, the neighbor 
bringing the load back and receiving 75 cents per bushel. 


R. T. Wilkinson of Cowling & Wilkinson, grain deal- 
ers at Chicago, has made an assignment. The firm had 
an elevator in Chicago and did a large grain business in 
Southern Illinois. Mr. Wilkinson is mayor of Mt. Car- 
mel. 

L. T. and H. P. Watson have begun suit against 
Charles E. Handy at Minneapolis, Minn., for $1,640.75, 
which is due them on wheat deals. Handy’s membership 
in the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce has been gar- 
nisheed. 

The Brooklyn Elevator & Milling Company has been 
incorporated at Brooklyn, N. Y., with $50,000 capital. 
The trustees are Lowell M. Palmer, Henry U. Palmer, 
John H. Fort, James F. Bendernagel and Charles F. 
Havemeyer. 

The Canadian Pacific Railroad is building a 500,000- 
bushel grain elevator at Richford, Vt. It is intended as 
a distributing point in the New England states for grain 
from the Northwest shipped over the Sault Ste. Marie & 
Minneapolis branch. 

The Minnesota Supreme Court, in the case of the Farm- 
ers’ Mutual E'evator Company, appellant, and G. E. 
Tarbell and others, has decided that a contract embraced 
in a receipt cannot be changed orally any more than if it 
were a separate instrument, 

The November grain statistics show that the St. Paul 
road brought 738,315 bushels less grain and flour to Chi- 
cago than during the same month a year ago. Receipts 
by the Northwestern increased 684,900 bushels, and by 
the Illinois Central 658,012 bushels. 


The Memphis, Tenn., cotton-seed pool, an offshoot of 
the Mississippi Valley trust, has been declared illegal by 
a Memphis court. Being illegal it could not maintain 
action against two delinquent members of the pool, the 
Planter’s and the Panola Oil Mill companies. 


The Manitoba Elevator Company has now three ele 
vators in Manitoba, one each at Brandon, Wawanesa avd 
Balder, on the Morris-Brandon line of the Northern Pa- 
cific. A fourth elevator will be built at Hilton. Thos. 
Nicol of Wawanesa, is manager of tke company. 


The American Hominy Flake Company of Yellow 
Springs, O., will build an elevator and oatmeal mill at 
Hammond, Ind., near Chicago, Ill. The capital is 
$100,000, of which $35,000 will be expended in buildings 
and machinery. ‘The officers are J. H. Little, Asa Little 
and G. L. Spencer. 


A. H, Thaxter & Co., grain and flour dealers of Bangor, 
Me., have completed their elevator at Greenville Junc- 
tion. The building is 39x70 feet, and has a capacity of 
25,000 bushels. It has close connection with the Canadian 
Pacific and the Bangor & Piscataquis railroads, and also 
with lake steamers. 


The Farmers’ Grain and Stock Company of Hooper, 
Neb., has purchased John Dern’s grain elevator at that 
place. The officers of the new company are Herman 
Havekost, president; Andrew Linn, vice-president; Jacob 
Bodewig, secretary; John Mohr, assistant secretary; 
Christ Kroger, treasurer. 


The H. J, Deal Specialty Company of Bucyrus, O., gives 
an original and handsome advertising photograph with 
every grain tester sent out. Those who have the tester 
but not the photograph, can secure same by writing for 
it. The H. J. Deal special memorandum book will also 
be sent to customers desiring same. 


The price of wheat continues to drop every few days. 
The elevator is nowe only offering 44 cents a bushel, but 
the farmers’ warehouse is paying 47. The different sta- 
tions along the Spokane & Palouse branch are calling for 
about 200 cars a day, and they get from fifteen to twenty. 
It looks as though it was about time for the railroad offi- 
cials to begin to get a hustle on themselves,—Record, 
Spangle, Wash. 


The folly of resorting to litigation for the settlement of 
one’s business has just received a forcible illustration. A 
farmer near Rushville, N. Y., several years ago sued a 
grain buyer of a neighboring village for a balance of $48 
due on a crop of barley delivered on contract. The 
buyer was beaten in justice court, and also in the higher 
courts, through which the case bas been passing for sev- 
eral years, greatly to the inconvenience of both parties and 
many witnesses, but greatly to the profit of the lawyers 
Recently the defendant paid the plaintiff $348.50, the 
amount due him on account of the original debt and the 
costs that followed as assessed by the court. The above 
amount does not include the personal expense and 
lawyer’s fees of the defendant.—Miller’s Review. 


The Canadian Pacific grain elevator at Richford, Vt., 
is built upon 96 stone piers, 7 feet square at base, 4 feet 
square at top, and 12 feet high. The elevator will be 151 
feet high, 182 feet long and 90 feet wide, witha receiving 
capacity of 500,000 bushels or a little over 80,000,000 
pounds, Above the piers the elevator is to be built of 
wood covered with corrugated iron so constructed as to 
be practically fire-proof. Directly above the piers are 
the largest bins, 12 feet square and 70 feet deep, extend 
ing over the entire first floor. The grain is taken from 
the cars to the top of the elevator in buckets arranged on 
the endless chain principle and then distributed by spouts 
into the various compartments. The power is supplied 
by a Corliss Engine of 175-horse power, in a building ad- 
jacent to the elevator, and a carload of grain containing 
666 bushels, of 40,099 pounds, can be unloaded in seven 
minutes, 
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A grain’store has been burned at Baltimore, Md. Loss, 
$16,000. 


A feed store was burned Dec. 6 in a general fire at Van- 
dalia, Ill. 


Two thousand tons of hay were burned Dec. 9 near 
Denver, Col, 


Niblack & Son’s grain elevator at Decatur, Ind., was 
burned Noy. 18. 


Stevenson's brewery in Chicago has been damaged by 
fire. Loss, $1,500. 


C. G. Sprague, grain dealer and miller at Minden, Neb., 
has been burnt out. 


The Union Transfer Elevator at Decatur, Ill., was re- 
cently burned. Insurance, $12,000. 


The seed warehouse of Price & Reed at Albany, N. Y., 
was burned Dec. 7. Loss, $15,000. 


P. A. Swartz’s flour and feed store at Philadelphia, Pa., 
was burned Nov. 22. Loss, $3,000. 


Byron A. Gilbert, an old grain dealer of Medina, N. Y., 
was killed by a freight train Nov. 27. 


_J. 8. Little, grain, hay and feed dealer at Brooklyn, 
N. Y , lost $1,000 by fire in his office. 


Alexander Davidson of Cartwright, Man., was killed 
recently by a fall in his grain elevator. 


A. M. Woodward, of A. M. Woodward & Co., grain 
and lumber dealers at Odin, Il1., is dead. 


John Hinton, grain dealer at Fort Wayne, Ind., was 
run over by an express wagon and killed Dec. 2. 


Hippely & Son's brewery at_ Allegheny City, Pa., was 
partially destroyed by fire Nov. 4. Loss, $5,000. 


Robert G. Stevens, who was a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade for twenty-five years, died Dec. 2. 


A. Schlenk’s brewery at Beloit, Wis., was burned on 
the morning of Dec. 2. Loss, $2,000; partially insured. 


Withers, Dade & Co., distillers at Henderson, Ky., have 
lost $25,000 by the burning of their distillery. Partly in- 
sured, 


Two hundred and fifty tons of hay was burned at Odin, 
Ill., in a barn owned by A. M. Woodward & Co, grain 
dealers. 


The Fayetteville Oil Mill Company’s cotton-seed oil 
mill at Fayetteville, N. C., has been burned. Loss, 
$10,000. 


The grain elevator of the Big Four railway at San- 
dusky, Ohio, was burned Dec. 11. Loss, $40,000; insur- 
ance, $30,000. 


Kittle & Co.’s linseed oil works at San Francisco, Cal., 
were burned on the morning of Dec. 10, Loss $200,- 
000, insurance $100,000. ; 


William Davol, employed in E. A. Buck’s grain ware- 
house at Willimantic, Conn., had three fingers of his left 
hand crushed in the elevator. 


A grain elevator at Pearl, Mo., together with 10,000 
bushels of wheat which it contained, was burned on the 
night of Nov. 18. No insurance. 


The ‘‘North Dakota Elevator” at Elliott, N. D., was 
burned Dec. 11 together with 10,000 bushels of wheat. 
A spark from a locomotive started the blaze. 


The large elevator of the St. Paul & Kansas City Grain 
Company at Roland, Ia., was burned Noy. 21, together 
with 15,000 bushels of oats and shelled corn. 


B. C. Huffer's flour and feed store at Sauk Rapids, 
Minn , was burned Nov. 27. Loss on stock. $800; insur- 
ance $600. Loss on building, $1,000; no insurance. 


The ‘‘Pioneer Oatmeal Mill & Elevator” at Portage La 
Prairie, Man., owned by Johnson & Barclay, was burned 
'e ve night of Oct. 31. Loss, $10,000; insurance, 


The grain and flour warehouse of Young, Mahood & 
Co. at Pittsburg, Pa., was burned Dec. 5. The fire 
spread to their store from E. Maginn’s cracker factory 
near by. 


The grain elevator, freight rooms and office of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St: Paul Railroad at Omro, Wis:, 
were burned on the night of Dec. 1. The elevator con- 
tained 6,000 bushels of grain, 


The grain warehouse at Hawthorne Station, Ill., owned 
by neighboring farmers, has been destroyed by fire, to- 
gether with its contents, over 12,000 bushels of wheat. 
Loss $20,000, insurance $7,000. 


C. H. Bosch & Co.’s elevator at Cedar Rapids, Ia., was 
burned at 9:30 o’clock on the night of Nov. 22. The 
origin of the fire is unknown as the entire cupola was 
ablaze when discovered. The machinery had been 
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stopped only afew minutes before the fire was noticed. 
The building contained 196,000 bushels of barley. Loss 
on building about $50,600. 


The elevator and mills at Iola, Kan., owned by Thayei 
& Gilmore, burned on the night of Dec. 8, together with 
several hundred bushels of wheat and 6,000 pounds of 
flour. Loss $10,000, insurance $4,000. The eause of the 
fire is not known. 


Stephens’ grain warehouses at Madison, Cal., were 
burned by incendiary fires on the night of Noy. 26. 
Twenty-five thousand bags of wheat were burned valued 
at $25,000, and uninsured. Loss on the two buildings, 
$10,000; no insurance. 


H. W. Briggs & Co.’s grain elevator at Taunton, Mass. 
was burned Dec. 1, together with 10,000 bushels of corn 
and 700 bags of meal. J. Paull & Co. lost 5,000 bushels 
of corn, insured for $3,500. Total loss, $28,000. Insur- 
ance on building, $13,000. 


The Harris Elevator in Burlington, Ia., leased by the 
Burlington Linseed Oil Co., collapsed Noy. 25. The 
entire west side fell out with a crash, dumping 30,000 
bushels of flaxseed on the ground. The seed was quickly 
hauled away and safely stored. Loss on building, 
$1,000; on flaxseed, $100. 


Matilda Oresch, a little 10-year-old girl employed in an 
elevator at Springwell’s, Detroit, Mich., was sweeping’up 
waste grain when her long hair caught on the shafting. 


As the hair wound around the shaft her whole scalp was — 


torn off. She became unconscious and was taken to the 
hospital. _ The scalp was fitted on, but it was dead and 
refused to reunite. The surgeons then grafted a piece of 
skin from the side of her sister Emma on her skull, and 
she is now doing well. 


The old Globe Elevator in Chicago, near the mouth of 
the river on its north bank, was burned Sunday, Nov. 17. 
The building was put up twenty-five years ago by David 
Wiley at a cost of $40,000. It burned rapidly and was 
totally destroyed. The loss is, on building, $15 000; on 

machinery, $10,000, and on contents $10,000; total, 
$35,000; insurance $6,000. Five carloads of buckwheat, 
2,000 bushels of wheat and 5,000 bushels of oats in the 
elevator were also destroyed. 


THE FLY IN WHEAT. 


There have been rumors for some weeks that in sections 
of Missouri and Eastern-Kansas the Hess‘an fly had taken 
advantage of the early season to attack the wheat plant. 
These rumors have been generally regarded as originating 
in the fertile brain of speculators who wished higher 
prices to rule for wheat, and were therefore discredited. 
From some of the other winter wheat states these reports 
are beginning to come, which shows pretty conclusively 
that there is a substantial basis for the rumors, and that 
the insect has appeared over a wide range of territory. 
For the past two weeks correspondents in various parts 
of this state have been sending us reports of the condition 
of their fields. These reports, although few in number, 
come from thoroughly responsible parties, and from the 
best growing sections of the state. The counties reported 
furnish the bulk of the wheat crop, and in every instance 
the pest is reported present in large numbers. As the 
season advances and the work of the insect shows more 
clearly, these reports, we predict, will increase in num- 
ber, and the injury will be found greater than now sup- 
posed. It must also be remembered that it isnot the fall 
brood which does the most damage. It may do consid- 
erable harm, but the spring brood will be present in much 
greater numbers, and then the seriousness of this visita- 
tion will be understood.--Michigan Farmer. 


To POULTRY RAISERS. 


The Complete Poultry Manual is a neat little 
work which is well worth reading by those interested in 
pov2iry, or by boys or girls who want to turn an honest 
penny. The price is only 25 cents. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CoO., 
184 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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GRIST MILL. 


Water power, good frame building with an eight-foot 
stone basement and 174 acres of land. Good groom 


for exchange work. Cheap. Address : 
H. L. Brooxs, Tremont City, O. 
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FOR SALE CHEAP. 
Three No. 8 Excelsior Oat Clippers in good repair. Ad- 
dress 
Oat CiIpPER, care AMHRICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 


Steam elevator of 20,0)0 bushels’ capacity. Western 
Sheller, corn burr, etc., complete. Also livery stable and 
dwelling house. Big corn crop. Cheap, if sold soon. 


_ Address 
J. @. Dru, Mt. Leonard, Mo. 
FOR SALE. 
x An elevator and corn mill combined, situated at Iantha, | a 
. Mo., on K. C., F. S. & M. Railroad. Storage capacity of 
“4 elevator about 10,000 bushels; capacity of roller corn 


mill, #25 barrels per day. Lumber and wholesale feed 
business in connection. Tributary to a large lumber dis- 
trict in Southeastern Missouri and Arkansas. An exten- 
sive trade established. An average of 800 cars of grain, 
feed and meal shipped annually. Good location and 
healthy climate. Best of reasons for selling. Half or 
- entire interest offered on good terms. Address 
Harpsr, Fricke & Co., Iantha, Mo. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


JOHN MACLEOD, 


Pee RT, 


Ce ee eee Pn 


A, J. SAWYER, 


A, J. SAWYER & CO., 
Duluth and Minneapolis, Minn., 


SHIPPING 
Grain Commission. 
Established 1863S, 


E. L. ROGERS & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


_ FLOUR, GRAIN, SEED, HAY, 
135 8. Second Street, - (Chamber of Commerce Bailding), 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberal Advances made on consignments. Market reports fur- 
nished gratuitously on application. Correspondence Soliciteu, 


REFES TO'SEVENTH NATIONAL BANK OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Established 1865. Incorporated 1386. 


SCHWARTZ BROS. COMMISSION CO., 


1601, 1603 & 1605 North Broadwe.v, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


General Commission Merchants 


FLOUR AND FEED. 
Liberal cash advanc3s made on consignments. 


GrorcGeE R. Stuart. 


CARRUTH & STUART, 
BROKERS AND 
Commssion Merchants, 

GRAIN, FEED, HAY and STRAW, 


102 State Street, - - BOSTON, MASS. 


E _ Liberal Advances on Consignments. Correspondence Solicited 
Reference: Commercial National Bank of Boston, 


The Henry W. Brooks Co., 


WHOLESALE 


’ Grain, Hay, Flour, Grits, Meal & G. S. Meal, 


State Agents for E. O. Stanard Milling Co.’s Royal 
Patent Flour, Henderson Hominy Mills, 
Grits and Meal, 


E. F. Brooks, Manager. Jacksonville, Fla. 


; SHIP YOUR GRAIN TO 
THE VAN DUSEN-HARRINGTON CO, 

Ki MINNEAPOLIS, 

: THE VAN DUSEN-ELIOT CO., 


DULUTH, 
To Secure Highest Prices and Prompt Returns. 


_ SUMNER CARRUTH. 
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COMMISSION CARDS. 


1638 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


L. EVERINGHAM & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 


200, 201 and 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 


JACKSON STREET, Opposite Board of Trade, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Specialties: Usual advances 
made. Gonrigmments Solicited. Pure«hase and 
Sale of Grain. seeds, Provisions for “Kature Deliv- 
ery on Margias also a Specialty. 

Special letters indicating the course of Markets and our reliable 
exhaustive Crop Reports sent free upon request, 


Grain and Seeds of all eg 


0. Y. ECKERT. JAS. MC CLENAGHAN, J.C. WILLIAMS. 


ECKERT, WILLIAMS & C0., 
ee era 


WHOLESALE COMMISSION 


And Dealers in Corn, Oats, Flour, Mill Foed, Hay, Etc. 


Liberal Advances Made on Consignments. 


Ofice and Warehouse, 309 & 311 Lake Ave, DULUTH, MINN. 


TELEPHONE 333-1. 
Bradstreet Mercantile Agency. 


REFERENCE: } State Bank of Duluth. 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


M. J. & W. A. BROWN, 


i{Commission Merchants, 


HAY, GRAIN, FEED, 
BUYERS » SHIPPERS, 


Viz and 719 E. Pratt Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


LYMAN, FIELD & GO., 
MILLERS--NORFOLK, VA., 
BUYERS OF WHITE CORN, 


Sr Pee 


——— (5 —— 


SOUTHERN GORN for SEED and ENSILAGE, 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


LEMAN BARTLETT. 0. Z. BARTLETT. 


L. BARTLETT & SON, 
Grain and Produce Commission Merchants 


BARLEY a Specialty. 


Room 23, Chamber of Commerce Bldg, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Careful attention given to orders from Brewers, Malsters and Millers, 


Cc. B. KIRKBRIDE & CO., 
GRAIN. 


MINNEAPOLIS, - MINN. 


Large Shippers and Receivers of All Kinds Grain. 
HARD MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 


F, H, PEAVEY & 60,, 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


Grain 
and 
Elevators. 


Crarence H. THAYER « Co., 
EXPORT BROKERS, 
——-— GENERAL —— 
Commission Merchants, 
Specialties: Grain, Flour, Corn Goods, Bran and Hay, 


54 MAGAZINE STREET, Rooms 3anp4, NEW ORLEANS. 
CABLE ADDRESS, THAYER, NEW ORLEANS. 
Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 


J.J, BLACKMAN, G. W. GARDINER. 


J.J. BLACKMAN & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Screenings and Corn Goods, 


37 Water Street, = - NEW YORK. 


BECKER & CoO., 
Buckwheat Flour Mls, 


CENTRAL BRIDGE, N, Y. 


Also Dealers in Western Grain, Feed, Seeds, Etc. 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 


JOSEPH GOopD, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 


For the Sale of when Corn, Rye, Freed Oats, Hay, Mill 
Feed and Seeds, E 


68 and 69 Mitchell Building, 99 99 W. 4th St., 


Refer to National Lafayette Bank. 


Robert McKnight & Sons, 
Commission Merchants, 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 
Nos. 2106 & 2108 Market St, PHILADELPHIA. 


Merchants’ and Third National Banks, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Cincinnati, 0. 


REFERENOES: { 


A. B. TAYLOR & CO., 


SHIPPERS OF 


GRAIN AND MILL FEED, 


Room 10, Chamber of Commerce, 
MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINNESOTA. 


tas" Careful attention given to orders for Hard Spring 
Wheat for Milling. 


GRAIN FOR SEED AND MILLING. 


E, R. ULRICH. E. R. ULRICH, JR. 


E. R. ULRICH & SON, 
vwWestern Grain Mrerchante 


And Shippers of Choice Milling White or Yellow Corn, 


Also Mixed Corn, White Oats, Mixed Oats and Choice Red Winter 
Milling Wheat. Elevators and Storage along the Line of Wabash 
Ry., J. 8S. E Ry., O. & M. Ry., and St. L. N.& I. Ry. 


Office, First National Bank Building, 


SPRINGEFIELD, - ILLINOIS, 


J. M. GIRVIN. J. H. GIRVIN 


J. M. CIRVIN & SON, 


: GENERAL 
Commission Merchants, 


. FOR SALE OF a 
Flour, Grain, Hay, Seeds, Mill Feed, etc., 
No. 220 Spear’s Wharf, - - BALTIMORE, MD. 


Liberal Advances made on Consignments. 


REFERENCES:—J. W. Guest, Cashier Citizens National Bank, 
W. H. Norris, Cashier Western National Bank. 


OATS. CORN. FEED. PRODUCE. 


R. R. CORDNER, 


Wholesale Commission Merchant, 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y., 
BUY 


Corn, Oats, Feed in bulk or sacked, Grass Seeds, Pota 
toes, Apples, and any salable produce IN CAR LOTS 
References: Merchants and Manufacturers Bank, First National 
Bank, and all who have sold me goods, 
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= LOCHER AUTOMATIC SCALE 


Commands the attention of the Grain Trade on account 
of its extreme simplicity, total absence of all complica- 
tion, small vertical space required, its unerring, great 
The ability to perform its diMcult duty with- 
out any attention; and under the most adverse circum- 
stances continuously weighing, accurately registering, 
and when set for the purpose, delivering a car load or 


accuracy. 


any other given quantity with absolute certainty; no 


more, no less, 


This Scale was awarded the highest 
and only premium, a silver medal, at 
the Cincinnati Centennial Exposition 


of 1888. 


manufactured, not only for Grain, but 
for Coal, Cotton Seed, and also for all 
kinds of fluids, and of a capacity of 
from 200 lbs. to two tons per minute. 
They are made to weigh and deliver material as fast as the feed for a mill or other machine requires it. 


The Locher Weighers are 


Every Scale Warranted and Sent on 30 Days’ Trial. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND TERMS TO THE 


LOCHER SCALE CO., DECATUR, ILL. 
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sR REE ' mrt |W arehouse F anning Mills. 


Cut of No. 6 Mill with Motion Governor, 


- follows: | Prive. 
and Elevators * Portfolio of $1,000 Houses, 2 Cesigns, $2 00 
|| ST wh . 2 00 

. “ “ 4 46 
More of them in-actual and satisfactory : 1 OOS aD) 2 00 
of use than any other kind. i e ao i hes “ 2 00 
— The Motion Governor is something that has long “ “ 3500 “ ’ eget : He 
| E been needed by Grain men, particularly by those who use “ + 4.000 “ 30 “ 2 00 
= horse power in their elevators, for it matters not if the “ “ 5000 30. 2 00 
horse is fighting flies, jumps or rune, this Governor pre- “ “6.000 og OC 2 00 
= serves 8A uniform and steady speed. “ “7500 « 22 “ 2 00 
It isa convenience with steam power, as the speed of “ “ 40,000 au 200 
the mill may be lessened or accelerated by it in a moment. e “Stables  * i9 2 00 
Cone Pulleys are unnecessary with it. We guarantee ag 


this Governor as good as represented and we will allow 
urchasers ten days to test it, with the privilege of re- 
urning if not equalto the guarantee. 


==L.S.&A.J.BLAKE,  - 


CAPACITY— TO 
600 BUSHELS 
a BUILD 


e 

4 if you start right. 
i ine cpa step 

a se shou fe an ex- 
a Se. =F} amination of Mr. 
Sboppell’s bui ing designs—the only large 
collection of designs that are artistic, prac- 
tical and reliable. The estimates are guaran- 
teed. Mr. Shoppell’s publications are as 


Farm Mills and 


Seven Different Sizes 
—FOR 


»5Warehouses 


*The first Portfolio contai i ui 
low as $500, $600, $700 and $5800, one Thelen 
Any 3 of the above Portfolios for $55 any 7 
for #10; the complete set (12) for $15. Bound 
volume containing over 200 designs selected 
from the various portfolios, price $5, return- 

able if not satisfactory. : 

Address _R. W. SHOPPELL, 

Architect, 68 L’way, New Yor. 


Send for Catalogue to 
Racine, Wis. 
Successors to The Blake-Beebe Oo, 


mt CHRONOS’ AUTOMATIC GRAIN SCALE 


OVER 4,000 
“CHRONOS” 
AUTOMATIC 
GRAIN SCALES 
ARE IN USE 
IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE 
WORLD. 
THEY STAND 
TO-DAY 
WITHOUT A 
RIVAL. 


C, REUTHER & 


THE ‘‘CHRONOS”’ IN AMERICA. 


URBAN & CO., 
“URBAN ROLLER MILLS.” 


Burrato, N. Y., September 17, 1890, 


MESSRS. C. REUTHER & REISERT, New York, N.Y. 


GENTLEMEN :—In regard to the **Chronos’’ Automutic Grain 
Scale we have been «using for the past three months, would say 
that so far it is working to our ertire satisfaction and has gtven 
us no trouble of any kind. It is weighing our wheat before 
cleaning, and though there is considerable dust on the marhine 
The workmanship and finish are 


it does not imoair its working. 
first-class and we do not hesitate to recommend the “Chrunos ’ 
to any who are in need of a correct automatic scale. 

Before putting this scale in we had tried four different -auto- 
matic weighers. but they all faiied to work accurately and soon 


got out of order. The “Chronos” is in principle entirely differ- 
ent from all automatics we Know all, and think it is the only 
one that can weigh accurately and reliable, 
Yours very truly, 
URBAN & CO., 
Per B. F, OnrmMan, Head Miller, 


Handsomely Illustrated Catalogues, Prices, Etc., Furnished on Application. 


REISERT, 74 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK CITY, 


THE ‘“‘CHRONOS” IN RUSSIA. 


ALEXANDER--SOUTH RUSSIAN WORKS. 
EKATERNIOSLAR, September 26, 1890. 
MESSRS. C REUTHER & REISERT, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sres:—Inreply to your favor of Sept. 3d., asking our 
experieace with the 8 Automatic Grain Sca:es having a capacity 
of 75 tons each per hour, you furnished the Briansk [ron & Ma- 
chine Co, Limited, for the elevators built by them on the Russian 
Railways, I can state that they are working to our entire satisfac- 
tion, being very reliable and giving no trouble whatever. 

I may add that before adopting your antomatic weighing 
me hod, Iwas charged by my company to study the latest im- 
provements in grain elevators in Europe and America, and 
visitsd the latter country for this purpose last autumn. I have 
found that whereas the American elevators were more advanced 
as regards conveying and cleaning the grain, but in my opinion 
they have very unsatisfactory arrangements for weighing and 
registering, which may be caused by the unreliability of the nu- 
merous automatic weighing syst-ms, 

The Chronos” Automatic Grain Scales we have in use have 
been working constantly since they started, and have saved us 
considerable time, labor and mistakes. Hoping you will meet 
with success in America. Iam yours very truly, F. VOSS, 

Manager of the South Russian Works of the 
Briansk Iron & Machine Co., L’d. 


THE “CHRONOS” 
AUTOMATIC 
GRAIN SCALE 
IS THE ONLY 
AUTOMATIC 
SCALE | 
THAT HAS 
PROVED ACCU- 
RATE AND 
RELIABLE 
AFTER YEARS 
OF CONTINUOUS 
WORKING. 
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H.W, CALDWELL & SO 


127 to 133 W. Washington St., 


CHICAGO, ILL., 


GENERAL * MACHINISTS, 


ELEVATING, CONVEYING AND POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY, 


CALDWELL FLEXIBLE 
"5 CONVEYOR, SPOUTS, 
a LINK BELTING, GEA ae pie. 
i “ 2 
eS ; GRAIN SCOOPS, 
. COTTON BELTING, CALDWELL-AVERY CORRUGATED, POWER GRAIN 
4 RUBBER SHOVELS, 
7 BELTING, GRINDING MILLS, 
LEATHER HANGERS, 
BELTING, PERFORATED 
BELT CLAMPS, METAL, 


PILLOW BLOCKS, 
IRON PULLEYS, 


ELEVATOR BOOTS, 
ELEVATOR BOLTS, 


_ ELEVATOR wooD PULLEYS, 
BUCKETS, SHAFTING, 
: CONCRETE SET COLLARS, 
. MIXERS, SWIVEL SPOUTS, 
“3 FRICTION TAKE-UP BOXES, 
= eLEUreneks, TURN HEAD 
i JAW CLUTCHES, SPOUTS, 
o COUPLINGS, WIRE CLOTH. 


CALDWELL CORRUGATED. 
WE CARRY LARGE STOCKS FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. 


A VALUABLE PATENT FOR 
Grain Elevators, Flour Mills, Etc. 


PATENT NO. 417,117, ISSUED DEC. 10, 1889, FOR AN 


~ Hecirical (ndieator for Gral BINS. 


g The purpose of this invention is to aerertain when bins are full, 
_ without climbing to the top, and a consequent prevention of overflow, 
mixing and loss. 

Mechanically it is a perfect success, and has been indorsed by all who 
haye’seen it. The device is simple and without complication of parts, so 
that it can readily be applied. The whole patent or State and _ locality 
rights for sale on reasonable terms to responsible parties. All inquiry 
promptly answered. Address, 


A.C. THOMPSON, Greeley Center, Greeley Co., Neb. 


3 ‘a OR H. E. NEWTON, Aurora, Neb. 
4 : | “ANCHOR BRAND” 


CHOICE GRADE CLOVER 
i SE ED 


‘ecleaned and Bulked. 
—AND— 


W. H. MOREHOUSE &CO. 
GRAIN 


Wholesale Dealers in 
_ Orders for ee or sale of Seeds for future delivery, promptly 


pave Grass, Lawn Grass, POP CORN, &c. 


GRAIN, CLOVER, and TIMOTHY, 
CHOICE CLOVER and a TIMOTHY SEEDS 
a specialty. 
ended to. Correspondence solicited. 


eo White Clover, Red Top, 
Alfalfa op Lucerne, Blue Grass, 

Wareh a 226 & 327 Erie St. 

Office-46 Produce Exchange ‘} TOLEDO, OHIO. 


7 


Mention this paper. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


M. F. SEELey. 
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DES MOINES MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


ELEVATOR MAGHINERY & SUPPLIES! 


Ss NG Sa 8 a | i a 


Iron Pipe Fittings and Brass Goods, Pulleys, Shafting, Elevator Buckets and Gears, 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Office and Works: IO] to (2l E. Court Ave.. Des Moines. la. 


ai CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO. 


PLAIN 
+ CAMBRIDGE 


ROLLED, 
STEEL 190 dag OHIO, 
MANUP’RS OF 


Estimates Furnished for Complete Plants. 


Corrugated »»o Beaded 


: ; ~~ AGENTS 
lron Roofing, Siding & Geiling. WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. iow We Te Te Ce 


J. 8. SEELEY. U. K. DBLAMATYB 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR. 
SEELEY, SON & C0. 


KEEMONT, NEB., 


ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR 


Btands at the head for Convenience and 
Economy of Operation. 


Plans, Specifications 
AND ESTIMATES. 

Also furnish all kinds of Machin- 

ery, Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shel- 

lers, Belts and Buckets, ‘ete., etc. 

We sell dum ae eensed Enix the patente 
controlled by 

We build feed eg ‘all parte of the 
United States and Canada. 

(a8~ With our experience, we can 
save you on these items more than 
cost of Plans. Correspond with us, 
and save costly mistakes. 


NCINES forMILLS & ELEVATORS 


| Boilers, Crates, Pumps, Heaters, Injectors, Jet Pumps, 
| Wood Pulleys, Belting, Hose, Packing, Brass Goods,Pipe Fittings 


Western Agents for ATLAS ENGINE WORKS, 


NCLISH, MORSE & CO. xansasciry,mo. 
“CEE EE ee Se a ee 


» Bowsher’s ‘‘Combination” Feed Grinding Mill, 


(SOLD WITH OR WITHOUT ELEVATOR ATTACHMENT.) 
4 HAS SELF-FEEDER FOR EAR CORN, 
mm Crushes Ear Corn with Shuck or without, and grinds EVERY KIND of Small 
| Grain, oe BAS Etc. 
im Uses Conical Shaped Grinde 
= An entire departure Tron all other mills, 
Lightest Running, and most substantial mill made, 
Two sizes, 6t08 and 8 to 12h. p., 15 to 60 bushels’ capacity. A fine, self-contained 
Independent Outfit. 


THE BEST ‘‘ALL ROUND’? CUSTOM FEED MILL. 
—WRITE FOR PRICES— 


7N.P.BOWSHER, - = South Bend, Ind. 
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JOHNSON & FIELD CO. 


SSS SN\ Iam 


N c& FELD CoO., 


fan ra Sale Kaveloe 


CHEAP, SIMPLE, f 4 1S ABSOLUTELY SECURE 


NEAT AND SECURE. | WHEN CLOSED 


EASILY OPENED "FROM BECOMING OPENED 


Filled and Closed. 


G2) THROUGH -THE ~MAILS. 


Unlike other Sample Envelopes, this has its Loop or Fastening A, secured to Envelope, and is in 
no way likely to become lost, broken or bent out of shape; but is always ready tor use. It is the 
Cheapest and Most Complete Package for sending samples on the market. 


NET FPRIicCE WITS T.— No. 0—1 oz— For Rice, aoe Spices, 
Etc., 50e per 100. 84.00 per 1,000; No. 1—2 oz.—Kor Coffee, Grain, Flour. Pho- 
tegraphs, Etc., 65e per 100, ‘85.00 per 1,000; No. 2—4 oz.— For Malt. Flour, 
Grain, Hominy, Ete ., 90e per 160, &7.50 per 1,000; No, 3—6 oz.—For Flour, 
&rain, Malt, Cloth Samples, EKtc., $1.25 per 100, ‘810. 50 per 1,000; No. 4—8 oz. 
Grain, Malt, Cotton or Yarn Samples, $1.65 per 190, 814.00 ) per 1, 1000. TERMS 
NET CASH. On orders of less than $5, please send Postal Note, 1 or 2 cent stamps with order 
Bills of $5 or more, payable in Postal or Express Money Order, or Néw York, or Chicago Exchange. 
We can pay no Discounts or Exchanges. 

8 On orders for 1,000 or more we will print cards on Envelope, FREE, if copy and request is in- 
closed with order. On lots of less than 1 ,000, 75 cents extra charged if printing is desired. P. S.—Par- 
ties desiring envelopes sent by mail, must send postage with order at the rate of 12 cents for No. 0, 22 
cents for No. 1, 35c for No. 2, 50c for No. 3, and 75c for No. 4, per 100 envelopes. Address: 


@N. E. CHURCH, Agent, 186 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


ee 


=i tle ant Beach 
CHAIN 
BELTING. 


DETACHABLE in Every LINK. 
Especially Designed for 


Elevators, 
Conveyors, 
Drive Belts, 
Etc., Etc. 


— For Handling — 
GRAIN, SEEDS, EAR CORN, 
MALT, COTTON SEED, COAL, 
STONE, CLAY, PAPER PULP, 
TAN BARK, BOXES, 
BARRELS,ETC. 


Also manufacturers of the Gregory Grain, 
Seed and Fruit Dryer; Meal and 
Flour Purifier. 


BEFORE PLACING ORDERS 


Send for Illustrated 1890 
Catalogue and Prices. 


APDDRESss 


Jones of Binghamton| THE JEFFREY MFG. CO, 


Binghamton, N. Y. 423 Kast First Ave., Columbus, 0, 


Tiss 


all i 


RAILROAD Track SCALES. 


Before purchasing, send 
for Price List of our Stand- 
ard Scales.—None better.— 
Fully Warranted.—All sizes 
made. 


— ADDRESS — 


EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 
Than any other machine now offered for similar purposes. 
Large in Capacity. Perfect in Separation, and with GREAT 
STRENGTH and DURABILITY. 
These machines have no equal. 
largest Mills and Elevators in the country. 
MADE IN DIFFERENT SIZES TO SUIT DIFFERENT REQUIREMENTS. 
Send for circular with testimonials and prices. Addre: 


STILWELL’S PATENT 
LIME EXTRACTING 


HEATER AND FILTER 


COMBINED. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


USTLESS 


Is the ONLY 
LIME-EXTRACTING 
HEATER 
that will prevent 
Scale In 
Steam Boilers, 
Removing all im- 
purities from 
the water before 
it enters the 
Boiler, 


Thoroughly Tested. 
OVER 8,000 
of them in daily use 


SEPARATO 


rf This cut is a fae- 

simile of the appear- 
|| ance of a No. 5 Heat- 
er at work on ordi- 
pary lime -water, 
when the door was 


Light Running, 


ADOPTED and INDORSED by many of the 


ol 
be 


Illustrated Cata 
alogues, 


RACINE. wis 


J.L. OWENS & Co., 


Manufacturers of 


The DUSTLESS 


Grain and Flax 


SEPARATORS. 


To clean all kirds 
of Grains and Seeds, 
‘made in differant 
izes to suit differ- 
ent requirements. 

I = Send for Catalogue 
with Testimonials and Prices. Address, 


J L. OWENS & CO.. Minneapolis, Minn. 


ELEVATOR ENGINES, 


Upright and Horizontal, Stationary and Semi-Portable. 


ALL SIZES UP TO SIXTEEN HORSE POWER, 


Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
Esstern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 


o& BD ‘Quick Lain” STEEL 
OOFING 
oa IT 1S WITHOUT AN EQUAL. 


HEBERLING M. R. CO.. Mfrs., HAVANA. ILL. 


Everyone who Buys or Sells Grain should 
’ subscribe for the 


American Elevator 
And Grain Trade, 


Subscription Price only $1 per Year. 
WRITE TO ; 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., Publishers, — 
184 Dearborn St., Chicago. Fi 


ROPER’S PRACTICAL Peas LS FOR fron 


STILWELL & BIERCE MFG.CO., 


DAYTON, OHIO. 


Menasha Hickory Pulleys. 


We make the only hard- 
\ wood bent rim spoke arm 
split pulley; only small 
} split pulley; only wooden 
} hangerin the market, it 
hasan iron box, Send for 
discounts and circulars, 


MENASHA 


Wood Split Polley Co 


MENASHA, WIS. 


PILES CURED!! 


We gnarantee to cure any kind of Piles. We 
also guarantee to cure chronic Sore Eyes. Refer 
to City Marshal and City Attorney of Fulton and 
hundreds of others. We guarantee 3 bottles of 
our remedy to cure any case. Price, 50c a bottle. 

Addeess 


SURE CURE REMEDY CoO., 
FULTON, KY. 


FIENASHA IRON HUB HICKORY PULLEY,, 


Hand-Book of the Locomotive. ........... 250+ 50 
Catechism of High-Pressure Steam Engines sé 2 00 
Use and Abuse of the Steam Boiler...... ao eaals Sloe sero cls ogame 200 
Engineer’s Handy-Book...... ions Senos ee ace dialeciostec ce SCO 3 50 
Questions and Answers for Engineers ..... s1..++s++20+2. “ 3 00 
Care and Management of Steam Boilers ...... Sea's ice SEE 200 
Instructions and Suvgcesione for POO? 5 2.0 tse de. San 200 
The Young Engineer’s Own Book...........-- od «jfiwie'cie «Sanam 3 00 


These books embrace all branches of Steam aaginecting ace Locomotive, Fire and 
Marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of his calling, should provide 
himself with a full set. They are the only books of the kind ever published in this country, and they ? 
are so plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them. Address ; 


MITCHELL BROS. CO.. 184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. — 


SEEDS 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 
Dealers i m Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, “Ap Top, Blue © 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. 
115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. POP CORN. 
Warehouses} 104, 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St, Orrices, 115 Kiyziz St. 
ps 200, 202 & 204 Market St, CHICACO, ILL. 
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BARTARD G LEAS MC. 00 


Mrooline, Illinois. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY. 


COMIPLETE ELEVATOR OUTFITS. 


MICTOR+ * CORN + po e_LGR., 


BARNARD’S |: 
Dustless Three Sieve |: New Horizontal 


~ ELEVATOR | SSS ees /SMUTTER 
: \ — ws sil je 


Bs wl wil 8 
ao. g ] i ta i atsth ete : Se 


"WAREHOUSE | ScouRER, 
SEPARATOR | mir st 


[laa Same 


eee) ee 


for Warehouse 


Purposes. 


1 BARINARD'S bee 


Improved Double Screen Dustless Corn Cleaner vi Shaker. 
FULL LINE SPROCKET WHEEL PATTERNS. 


poeting; Beasy es Hangers, Boxes, Link Belting, Elevator Buckets, aon OA 
~ Boots, Dump Irons, Belting. ~ 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


ae a eS 
Messrs. BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO. Bowne Green, Oni0, Nov. 16, 1888. 
GENTLEMEN—Inclosed find draft for $130.00, payment invoice Sheller. Think we have the best Sheller in the market. We have 
two of your Shellvrs in use. Would put in the third one if it were not so late in the season. Think we could save corn enough to soon 
pay for another one. Anyone making inquiry about Shellers, REFER THEM TO RoyER & Coon. 


Respectfully yours, ROYER & COON. 
SEND FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS. 


j BARNARD & LEAS MFG. Co., MOLINE ILL. 


15 ee Oe pen 


wee 


eT ee 


tr 


——_—__—__—____—_- AG- EIN t's —_______——_ 
_ J. F. PAYNE, M. M. SNIDER, 
: Room 3, Chamber of Commerce, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 1323 Capitol Avenue, DES MOINES, IOWA. 
_ F.G. WALLACE, R. C. STONE, Springfield, Mo. 
@ Produce Exchange, TOLEDO, OHIO. STUART HARE, Enterprise, Kan. 
_ JOHN SYPHERS, Henderson, Ky. FRED, J. SCHUPP, Marshall, Mo. 


CHARLES E. MANOR, Sands P. O., Page Co., Va. 
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THE MONITOR GRAIN SEPARATORS, 


TO DEALERS AND SHIPPERS OF GRAIN: 


nae YTLEMEN:—\e cannot too strongly urge you to investigate the merits of the above machines, well 
y that an investigation on your part will result to our mutual advantage, 
“Ta our MONITOR SEPARATOR we offer you a machine in every way worthy of a place in your elevators. This 
ine has nev er failed to elicit the highest praise from every one who has tried it. 
ae is simple in construction, light running and durable. Material the best that money can ce ees and work- 
oa nsBip not excelled by any. 
This separator has features far in advance of other machines for the purpose, and will do a class of work that i is 
very oT tifyi in 
"Th ey have been ad lopted in many of the leading elevators built during the last year, among which is the odd 
1,000,000-bushel house of Messrs. F. H. Peavey ‘& Co. of Minneapolis, Minn. and the equally prominent house of the 
Santa Fe R. R. Co., both houses located near Kansas City, Mo. 


B ya’ RLEWY You will particularly find it to your advantage to investi- 
a m gate what we offer in the line of BARLEY CLEANERS. 


A complete line of Our machines can be seen and full information obtained at our 
Western Branch, 63-65 South Canal Street, Chicago, III. 


‘a 
3 


Write for Circular, Prices, Etc. 


HUNTLEY, CRANSON & HAMMOND, 


SILVER OREEEB, N. Y., U. SBS. A. 
B, F, RYER,{ Sui. Ms™- | Chicago, Ill, HENRY SIMON, { 2°"cstessctssvtvonsurore. 
a3 
“A. P. DICKEY 


UNDER AND OVER BLAST 


DUSTLESS GRAIN SEPARATORS 


AND WAREHOUSE FANNING MILLS. — 


Made in any desired size and capacity to accommodate the largest elevators and flouring 
mills, or smal] warehouses for hand use. 


THE END SHAKE MILLS — 


(MOTION OF SHOE FROM FRONT TO BACK.) 


__ Are highly recommended for use with horse power, and Warranted to give Bet- 
ter Satisfaction when run in this way than any other mills made. 
For Circulars, Prices, Ete., Address the 


A. P. DICKEY MFC. CO., - RACINE, WIS. 


DEALS, Sus GRAIN TESTER 


The BEST, FINEST FINISHED and MOST ACCURATE. 


“Ny Grain Buyer or Miller Can Buy Grain or Run Successfully without It. 


APGOARD OF TRADE. | THOUSANDS IN SUCCESSFUL USE. | T#E,YHOLESALE, 


Manufactured 
in 
Four Sizes 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS GIVING FULL PARTICULARS AND DISCOUNTS. ~ Half Pints, 
Pint 
DE AL’ § CLI pee BAKING TEST FOR FLOUR, dete aad 
FLOUR TESTING SCALE, . Two Quarts. 


With Graduating Measure and other Wecomeare Appliances. 


The handsomest illustrated pamphlet or folder ever issued in this line, will be ready for mailing the latter part 
of November. Write in time to secure one. 


== HENRY J. DEAL SPECIALTY 60., BUCYRUS, OHIO. 
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Four Sizes from 300 
to 2000 Bu. Capacity 
£ Per 
Hour eae 
Ziv £: are L —FOR— 
| Benet GRAIN ELEVATORS ,. : 
: e _ : d ee als 
aie 
MLD LoS. = 
a =>—PR 
iB 
/ 4 
MALT HOUSES “wy 
\Y v 
~awp- gl \, CAUTION ! 
B ¢ B 4 
2 OK DO NOT BE DUPED 
= into buying INFERIOR 
R CLIPPERS by misrepre- 
4 sentations of our 
2 s oe Sy Jealous Competitors. 
Excelsior Dustless Elevator Separator. THE MAKER 
——oF 4—— 
does not need to resort to 
such messures to gain trade. 
os We will give Undoubted 
evidence of the . Be 2 
SUPEHIORITY _Ze& ul 
——oF THE—— J IN = 2 
EXCELSIOR CLIPPERS | “~ zs 
over thesignaturesof jj <=: 
4A Host of Usersg = ~ 
a == . <= 
: 5 “Excelsior Jr.’’ Oat Clipper, Polisher and Separator. 2 
Several sizes, Styles and Capacities of End-Shake, and PP iy = 
Side-Shake Warehouse Mills. eee E E : se + : 
¥ “HERCULES” POWER CAR PULLER. = = = 
% = 3 = 3 
= J 
~—=+ PLENTY MORE TESTIMONIALS. -=>> = ee 
r Letters similar to sample below, on hand for inspection of Buyers. nit! fa = uJ : 
as &= 
3 66 . . 5 3 ES 
ff Suppose you Write us for Particulars.’’ =o 
if SENECA, ILL., May 8, 1890. = 5 Lid ca 
_ £.H. PEASE MFC. CO., Racine, Wis. s3 = 
Wl GENTLEMEN: In December, 1888, we bought one of your Ne. S ** Excelsior’? Combined Oat - © = = 
f Clippers, Separators and Graders, and have clipped at least 250,000 bu. of oats with it without a cent of a Ge 
cost for repairs, and consider it one of the most valuable pieces of machinery in our elevator. Before buying,we examined gf r= = = 
E other clippers in operation, but could find none we thought compared with the Excelsior in capacity or work.Wehaveno @ se} =e 
trouble to raise the weight of oats anywhere from 3 to Io lbs. per bu.,and can change the grade while machine runs atfulispeed Tim = = + 
by moving the governing weights. upon the regulating levers. A few days ago we went to seea—————clipper work and = cstwe:= 
r judging from the work it was doing it is a total failure as an oat clipper. = A 7o9 
i : We would not exchange our Excelsior Clipper for a 1o-acre lot ot — clippers. We have yet toseea ma~- © ©: uJ 
chine that will come up to your No. 8 Excelsior in quality or capacity. Our machine has done better than im a — 
vou claimed for it and paid for itself long ago. te = = 
We tested our clipper a few days ago by clipping 3,500 bu. of oats by actual weight, with less than 1-2 lb. waste per bu. <— 
We also shipped two cars of oats from same binto same commission merchant in Chicago, viz.: One car clipped and one S 
Car not clipped, we got 11-2 cents per bu. more for the clipped than the unclipped oats (1-2 cent per bu. covers cost > 
of clipping and waste) * * * * * * * etc. Yours truly, - = 
HOGAN & NEILSON. “Excelsior’’ Oat Clipper and Separator. 


———— rr 


ALL SIZES AND STYLES OF 
“Pease ’’ Farm Fanning Mills. 


» RYH & OATS. 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


—ARE— 
4 @at Clippers, 
“Pease” Farm Fans, 
“Pease” and “Wells” 
Warehouse Fanning Mills, 
“Pease” Dustless Separators, 


= EXCELSIOR 


BReeeiving Separators, 
Grain Graders, Cleaners 


and Polishers, Car Pallers, ‘ik a | = == 
Sek rig. 2. Sectional View. Bag Trucks, Warehouse Trucks, —XCELSIOR” SSS 
aa) EES ELEVATOR SUPPLIES, COMBINED OAT CLIPPER AND 


CLIPS OATS, CLEANS, SEPARATES AND GRADES ALL KINDS 


OF GRAIN, POLISHES WHEAT, BARLEY, MALT 


Excelsior Dustless Separator and Grader. Etc., Ete. SEPARATOR, CRADER AND FPOLISHER. 


E. H. PEASE MFG. CO., RACINE. WIS. U.S. A. 
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THE BEST. VW 
ELEVATOR s» WAREHOUSE ? 


S THE“ EURe a 


SSS 6 SS 


If you have the slightest doubt of the truth of this assertion, write 
and we will remove that doubt. 


Seo = 


S. HOWES, 
eras rectetes SI LVER CREEK, N. Y. 


